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« Yes,” said she, “poet or not, I love you, and | 
hope in you; we shall see each other again, he assured 
of it. You will go back to Europe, but you will not long 
delay your return to the East. It is your country.” 

«It is, at least,” I replied, «the country of my imagi- 
nation.” 

«Do not laugh,” she said: “it is your true country ; 
it is the country of your forefathers; Iam sure of it. 
Look at your foot.” 

«] see nothing there, my lady, but the dust of your 
paths, which covers it, and of which I should be ashamed 
in a drawing-room of old Europe.” 

« That is not it,” she answered hastily ; “« look at your 
foot! I noticed it not myself before. Look! your in- 
step is very high: there is space between the heel and 
the toes, when you place your foot on the ground, sufii- 
cient to let the water flow through it without wetting 
you. Itis an Arabian foot—it is the foot of the East. 
You are a child of these climates, and we approach the 
day when each man will return to the land of his fathers. 
We shall see each other again.” 

A black slave entered at this moment, and prostrating 
himself before her, with his forehead on the carpet and 
his hands on his head, said a few words to her in Arabic. 

“Go,” said she to me, “dinner is served; dine quick- 
ly, and return soon. I will study you, and endeavour to 
see more clearly, than in the first confusion of my ideas, 
into your person and your future destiny. As for me, 
I never eat with any one: I live very abstemiously; a 
little bread and fruit, when I feel hungry, are all I take, 
but I must not subject my guest to my regimen.” 

I was conducted through a bower of roses, laurel, and 
jessamine, to the gate of the gardens. The cloth was 
laid for M. de Parseval and myself. We dined in haste ; 
but she did not wait until we had risen from table, and 
sent Leonardi to say that she was waiting for me. I has- 
tened to her, and found her smoking a long oriental pipe ; 
she ordered one to be brought for me. I was already ac- 
customed to see the most elegant women of the East 
smoke, so that I found nothing to shock me in that non- 
chalant and graceful attitude, nor in the odoriferous 
fumes which escaped in airy columns so often from the 
lips of beauty, interrupting conversation without suffer- 
ing it to slacken. We conversed a long time in this 
manner, and always en the favourite subject—on the 
unique and mysterious theme of this extraordinary wo- 
man—this modern magician—this Circe of the desert, 
who fully reminded me of the most celebrated magis of 
antiquity. 

It appeared to me that the religious doctrines of Lady 
Esther consisted of an able though confused mixture of 
the different religions, in the midst of which she had 
condemned herself to live. Inscrutable as the Druses, of 
whose faith, perhaps, she alone in the world really 
knows the mystic secret ; resigned as a Mussulman, and 
a fatalist, like him; expecting, with the Jew, the Mes- 
siah; and with the Christian professing the adoration of 
Christ, and practising his charitable morality. Add to 
this the fantastic colours and supernatural dreams of an 
imagination of oriental tint, and heated by solitude and 
meditation with the effect of some revelations, perhaps, 
of Arab astrologers,—and you will have an idea of the 
sublime and strange compound which it is more easy to 
call madness than it is to analyse and comprehend it. 
No! Lady Esther is not mad; madness, which is 
written so strongly in the eyes, is not expressed in 
her beautiful and amiable look: madness, which always 
betrays itself in conversation, interrupting the chain 
thereof by irregular, eccentric, and sudden departures 
from the subject, is in no wise to be perceived in the ele- 
vated, mystic, and clouded, but well sustained and 
connected conversation of her ladyship. If I were to pro- 
nounce, I should rather say that it is a studied—a volun- 
tary madness—conscious of itself, and acting from pecu- 
liar motives. The strong admiration which her genius 
has kindled, and still attracts among the Arab popula- 

tion surrounding the mountains, sufficiently proves that 
this affected madness is but a pretence. ‘The men, in 
fact, inhabiting this country of prodizies—those men of 


rocks and deserts—whose imagination is higher coloured 
and more cloudy than the horizon of their sands and their 
seas, act according to the word of Mahomet or Lady 
Stanhope. They seek commerce with the stars, with 
prophecies, miracles, and the second sight of genius, 
Lady Stanhope understood this, at first by the exalted 
views of her superior intelligence: afterwards, perhaps, 
like all beings endowed with powerful intellectual facul- 
ties, she deceived herself as well as others, and became 
the first neophyte of the faith she had created for them. 
Such is the impression which this interview with her 
produced upon me. She can neither be judged nor classed 
by a word. 
can only be judged of from a point of view. 


She is a statue of gigantic dinrensions, which 
I should hot 
be surprised if some early day should realise a part of 
the destiny she promises herself—an empire in Arabia— 
a throne in Jerusalem! The least political commotion in 
the region of the East, which she inhabits, might raise 
her to that eminence. 

On this subject [ said to her, “I have only one re- 
proach to make to your genius—it is that of being too 
timid in dealing with events, and of not having pushed 
your fortune where it might have led you.” “ You talk,” 
she replied, “like a man who still relies too much on hu- 
man will, and not enough on the irresistible empire of 
destiny alone. My strength lies there; I await it; I do 
not call for it; IT am growing old; my fortune is greatly 
reduced ; [am at present alone, abandoned to myself on 
this desert rock, and a prey to the first daring wretch 
who chooses to force my gates. Surrounded by a band 
of unfaithful servants and ungrateful slaves, who rob me 
every day, and sometimes even threaten my life,—it was 


I saw, in fact, on this fine animal one of those sports 
of nature, sufficiently rare to serve as an incitement to 
vulgar credulity amongst a half barbarous people. The 
mare had, behind the shoulders, a eavity so larce and 
deep, and imitating so completely a Turkish saddle, that 
one might s ty With truth she was foaled saddled, and, but 
for the want of stirrups, one might mount her without 
This beautiful animal 
seemed accustomed to the admiration and respect which 
Lady Esther and the slaves evinced for it, and seemed to 


feel the dignity of its future mission. 


requiring an artificial saddle. 


4 ul No one had ever 
mounted it, and two Arab grooms watched 
never lost sight of it for an 
quite white, and in my opinion, infinitely more beautiful, 
partook, with the mare of the Messiali, in the respect 
No one had ever mounted it 
Lady Esther did not tell me, but she gave me to 
understand, that although the destiny of this mare was 
less holy, she had yet a mysterious and important one 
assigned her also, and I fancied that Lady Stanhope re- 
served the white one for herself, to mount on the day on 
which she should make her entry, by the side of the 
Messiah, into reeonquered Jerusalem. 

After secing these fine animals led about for some time 
on a greensward beyond the enclosure of the fortress, and 


over, and 


instant. Another mare, 


and care of her lady ship. 
either. 


idmiring their graceful and supple motions, we returned 
Lady Es- 


to the house, and I renewed my entreaties to 
last allow 


ther that she would at ine to pre scent to her 


, 
Parseval, 
wed me to 


Waiting in vain since the morn. 


my friend and traveling companion, M. de 





who, in spite of my remonstrances, had fol 
her residence, and was 


ing for a favour en which he placed se high a value. 





but lately I owed my safety to this dagger, with which I 
was obliged to defend myself against the attack of a black | 
slave, whom I had brought up. Yet in the midst of | 
these tribulations Iam happy. I reply to every thing by | 
the sacred word of the Mussulmans, Allah Kerim! the 
will of God be done! and I await with contidence the 
future, of which you have spoken; of the advent of 
which I would wish toconvey to your mind the assurance 
you should entertain of it.” 

After having smoked several pipes and drunk several 
cups of coffee, which negro slaves brought every quarter 
of an hour; “come,” said she, «I will conduct you into 
a sanctuary in which [ suffer no profane foot to enter ; 
itis that of my garden.” We descended a few steps, 
and [ accompanied her in a state of perfect delight, over 
one of the most beautiful Turkish gardens I had yet seen 
in the East. Arbours without number, whose verdant 
arches bore, like thousands of lustres, the sparkling 
grapes of the land of promise; kiosques, whose sculp- 
tured arabesques were interlaced with jessamine, climb- 
ing plants, and the convolvulus of Asia; basins of water, 
artificial it is true, brought from the distance of a league; 
murmuring and spouting from jets-d’eau of marble ; 
walks planted with all the fruit trees of England, of Eu- 
rope, and of these fine climates; verdant lawns, planted 
with flowering shrubs, and compartments of marble, con- 
taining flowers with which I was unacquainted :—such 
were the characteristics of this garden. We reposed by 
turns in several of the kiosques which adorn it, while the 
inexhaustible conversation of Lady Esther lost nothing 
of that mystic tone and elevation of subject, which it ex- 
hibited in the morning. 

“Since destiny,” said she to me, “ has sent you hither, 
and such an astonishing sympathy between our stars 
permits me to confide to you what I would conceal from 
the profane world, come, and you shall see with your 
own eyes, a prodigy of nature, of which the destination 
is only known to me and my adepts. The prophecies 
of the East had announced it for many ages, and you} 
shall yourself be the judge whether these prophecies ar 
She opened a gate of the garden which 








accomplished. 
led to a small inner court, where I ptreeived two mag- 
nificent Arab mares of the purest race and of a rare per- 
fection of form. “ Approach,” said she to me, “ and ex- 
amine this bay mare; see if nature has not accomplished 
in her, all that is written of the mare which is to carry 


She at last gave her consent, and we returned to pass 


night, in the small apart- 
ment [ have already described. C 


the afternoon, or perhaps the 
flee and pipes reap- 
peared in oriental profusion; and the saloon was soon 
that the figure of La- 
n exeept through an 


filled with such a cloud of smoke, 
dy Stanhope could no longer be se¢ 
atmosphere resembling such a one as a magician might 
have conjured up. She conversed on subjects less sacred 
to her mind with the same energy, the same gracefulness, 
ymmand of words, but ina far less supernatu- 
ral manner than she had done in the @@mgse of the day, 
when we were unobserved. “1 hope,” said she sudden- 
ly, “that you are an arisiocrat, your appearance denotes 
it.’ —* You are mistaken, my lady,” I replied; “I am 


neither an aristocrat nor demo 


he rmmee 
the same c¢ 


rat; I have lived Jong 


enough to have found, on examining both sides of the 
medal of human nature, that they are both equally hol- 
low ; my principles are as little aristocratic as they are 
the reverse. Iam a man, and an exclusive advocate of 
any system that may tend to improve and perfect the 
whole man, whether he be born at the top or at the foot 
of the social scale! I neither espouse the cause of the 
people nor of the great, but that of mankind in general ; 
I do not believe that 
tions possess the exclusive virtue of rendering human 


aristocratic or democratic institu- 
nature perfect ; this virtue is only to be found in a divine 
code of morals, the fruit of a perfect religion ; faith is the 
key to civilisation of nations.” 

“True,” answered Lady Esther, “« but I am an aristo- 
crat in spite of me; and you must own that if vices are 
to be found in aristocracy, they are at least compensated 
by exalted and redeeming virtues, whereas democracy 
exhibits, to my view, the lowest, the most malignant 
vices, and I seek in vain for elevated qualities.”—« This, 
my lady, is not the way in which we should argue the 
question: we find vices and virtues in both extremes ; 
but the vices of the upper classes have in some degree u 
dazzling aspect; whereas the vices of the lower classes 
appear in all their deformity, and offend more deeply the 
moral sense of the beholder; the diflerence is in the ap- 
pearance, not in the reality. A vice which is « mon 
to both is, it must be acknowledged, a far greater vice in 


1! ¢ 
i 


\-informed man, than one whois 





a rich, well-bred and we 

ignorant and in want of bread :—with the former, it is an 
act of choice, with the last, of nec« sity 5 let us then con- 
temn vice wherever we find it, especially in a depraved 


i 





the Messiah, and which is to be born ready saddled.” 
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aristocracy, and let us not pronounce Judgment upon men 
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as distinguished into two classes, but upon the individual! with courteous expressions of disappointment at our 
man ; the great if they were of the people would indulge | parting. ; t 
in plebeian vices ; and the people would adopt the vices!“ We must not bid each other farewell, she said to 
of the wreat, were they sharing in their distinctions! the! me; “ we shall often meet on this journey, and oftener 
balance is even between them; we must not poise the| still in future journeys, which you do not even contem- 
seales.”—* Well then,” said Lady Esther, “let us pro-| plate at present. Retire to rest, and bear in mind that 
cced to another subject ; but allow me to think you are | you leave a friend amidst the solitudes of Lebanon. 
as aristocratic as 1 am: it would grieve me to number} She held out her hand to me; I placed mine to my heart, 
according to Arab custom, and we withdrew. 

At four in the morning of the following day, M. de 
Parseval and I were riding along the steep declivity lead- 

from Lady Esther’s abode into the deep valley 

view of erecting outof its ruins a pedestal to their invidious | of the torrents of Beius. We forded the torrents, 
meanness.” —* Be under no apprehension,” I replied ;| which were nearly dried up by the summer heats, and 
“[ belong not to these men, but to the party who do not| began to ascend the high mountains of Lebanon that 
despise their inferiors in the social scale, whilst they re-| separate Dgioun from Deir-el-Kammar, or the convent of 
spect those above them; whose wish, be it a dream or the Moor, a palace of Emir Beschir, the sovereign ruler 
Hot, is to raise all men, without regard to the place they|of the Druses, and of all the mountains of Lebanon. 
hold in the arbitrary hierarchics of polities, to the same} Lady Esther had given us her physician for our dragoman, 
degree of knowledge, of liberty, and of moral perfection ;} and one of her grooms for our guide. 
and, gifted as you are with religious feelings, believing After two hours’ ride, we reached a deeper, narrower, 
that God bears an equal love to all bis children, and ex-| and more picturesque valley than any of those we had 
pecting a second Messiah to set all things right, you will, traveled over. On our right and left, arose, like two 
no doubt, agree in opinion with me and my party.”|perpendicular ramparts, to the height of three or four 
—* Undoubtedly,” she rejoined; “but questions of hu-| hundred feet, two chains of mountains, appearing to have 
man policy no longer engage my attention: I have had | been recently torn asunder by a blow from the world’s 
enough, and even too much of them during the ten years| Creator, or, perhaps, by the earthquake which shook Le- 
which I passed in the study of my uncle, Mr. Pitt, when | banon to its very foundations when the Son of Man, re- 
all the intrigues of Europe were incessantly vibrating in| signing his soul to God, at no great distance from those 
my ears. Young, I despised mankind; I will no longer mountains, heaved that last sigh which dispelled the spirit 
hear of it. Whatever men do for their fellow men is! of error, oppression, and falsehood, and breathed truth, 
fruitless : mere forms are indifferent to me.”—*« They are | liberty, and life, over a renovated world. Gigantic blocks, 
not less so tomysclf,” [replied. “God and virtue,” she add- | detached from both sides of the mountains, and scattered 
ed, “are the foundation of every thing.”—* This is pre-| like pebbles cast into a brook by the hands of children, 
cisely my opinion,” I replied; “let us not then discuss a formed the frightful, deep, and rugged bed of this dried-up 





you amongst those young Frenchmen who raise the 
popular fury against every person who has been exalted 
above others by Providence, by nature, and by the com. | 
munity at large: and who pull down the edifice with the! ing 





subject upon which we both agree.” 

Turning to lighter subjects, and joking on the power| 
of divination, which enabled her to read through a man | 
at first glance, and on a mere inspection of his star, [ put| 


her talent to the proof, and questioned her respecting two | 


or three travellers of my acquaintance, of whom she had | 
only had a passing view during the last fifteen years. 1} 
was struck with the extraordinary correctness of her| 
glance at two of them. Amongst other instances, she } 
analysed, with wonderful clearness of perception, the 
mind of one who was intimately known to myself—a 
mind very difficult to understand at first sight, of great 
loftiness, but disguised under the features of the most 
gentle and engaging good nature; and a circumstance 
which raised my astonishment to the highest piteh, and 
gave me most eause to admire the tenacious memory of 
this woman, is, that the traveller in question had only 
been two hours in her company, and that sixteen years 
had intervened between his visit and the account I was 
asking her of the impression she had formed of him. All 
the faculties of the soul are concentrated and fortified by 
solitude. Prophets, saints, great men and poets, have felt 
this wonderful truth, and their turn of mind has led them 
all to seek the retirement of the desert, or a solitude in 
the midst of men. 

Our conversation fell, as is always the case, upon 
Bonaparte. “| imagined,” said I to her, « that your en- 
thusiasm for the man would raise a barrier between 
us.”’"—* My enthusiasm,” answered Lady Esther, “ con- 
sisted in sorrowing over and pitying his misfortunes,”— 
“Such also was my feeling towards him,” [ rejoined: 
“ we are again agreed.” 

I could not account to myself that a religious and mo- 
ral woman should extol the power of mere force, divested 
of religion, morals or liberty! Bonaparte was, no doubt, 
a great restorer of the social edifice, but too indifferent to 
the quality of the materials which he apptied to the 
building: he moulded his statue with dirt and selfish- 
ness, instead of gifting it with divine and moral attributes 
—with virtue and liberty ! 

The night thus passed away in a free and unaffected 
range, on the part of Lady Esther, over every subject in- 
cidentally introduced, and again dropped in this desultory 
conversation. I felt that no string was wanting to this 
lofty and vigorous mind ;Yhat all the stops of the key | 
chain gave a correct, full, and powerful sound, except-| 





| torrent. 


Many of these stones were larger and higher 
masses than the loftiest houses. Some were laid perpen- 
dicularly, like solid eternal cubes ; others, suspended on 
their angles, and supported by the recumbent weight of 
other unseen rocks, still appeared in the act of falling, 
and presented the image of an animated ruin, of a con- 
stant fall, of a chaos of stones, an inexhaustible ava- 
lanche of rocks—sombre, gray or black rocks, opaque, 
and veined with white and fiery streaks, petrified waves 
of a stream of granite. Nota drop of water was seen in 
the deep cavities of this bed, calcined by the burning san 
of Syria. Nota blade of grass, a stem, or a creeping 
plant, cither in the torrent or on the rugged and hard 
slopes on both sides of the abyss: it was an ocean of 
stones, a cataract of rocks, which from their diversity of 
shape, the strange variety of their reclined and falling po- 
sitions, the play of shade and light upon their sides and 
surface, appeared in a state of liquid motion. 

If Dante had designed a picture in one of the circles 
of his hell, the hell of stones, of aridity, of ruins, of na- 
ture’s fall, of the world’s degradation, of ages in their de- 
cay, this is the scene he would have taken for his model. 
The river is such a one as we may expect to behold in 
the world’s last agony, when fire shall have consumed 
every thing, when the bowels of the earth shall be laid 
bare, and be no more than a mutilated block of calcined 
stones beneath the footsteps of the fearful judge descend- 
ing from heaven to visit it. We followed for two hours 
this valley of lamentations, without any cther variation 
to the scene than the repeated windings of the torrent 
itself between the mountains, and the more or less fright- 
ful grouping of the rocks in their foaming bed of stones. 
This valley will ever be indelibly impressed on my ima- 
gination. ‘l'his must have been the primitive land of all, 
the land of tragic poetry and of human wailings. The 
pathetic and lofty language of the prophecies is felt here 
in all its wild, pathetic, and lofty nature. Every image 
of scripture poctry is engraven in large letters on the 
furrowed face of Lebanon and of its gilded tops, its 
streaining, or its silent and dead valleys. The divine spirit, 
the super-human inspirations which are breathed upon 
the soul's and the harps of a poetical people, to whom 
God spoke by symbols and images, made thus a more 
vivid impression upon the minds of the sacred bards, 
from their earliest infancy, and fed them with a stronger 
nourishment than that which is administered to us old 


ing, perhaps, the metaphysical chord, which too great aj and pallid inheritors of the ancient harp, who are exclu- 
stretch, too solitary a life, had forced or raised to a tone] sively attracted by the aspect of a graceful, gentle, and 


far too elevated for human understanding. 


We took} cultivated nature, a nature as civilised and as faded as 


We reached, at noon-day, the highest mountains we 
had to cross, and began to descend by the steepest paths, 
where our horses’ feet shook on the rolling stone which 
alone separated us from the precipice. After descending 
for an hour, we perceived, at the turning of a hill, the 
fantastic palace of Dptedin, near Deir-el-Kammar. We 
uttered a cry of surprise and admiration, and involunta- 
rily stopped our horses to contemplate the novel, pic- 
turesque, oriental scene which opened to our view, 

At the distance of a few paces, an immense shect of 
foaming water issued from a mil] dam, and fell, from a 
height of fifty or sixty feet, upon rocks, which broke it 
into floating fragments. The roaring of this water-fall, 
ithe freshness it imparted to the air, its splash, which 
\maletenel our burning foreheads, prepared our delighted 
senses for the enjoyment they anticipated. Above this 
water-fall, which was lost in unfathomable abysses, a 
spacious and deep valley opened, in a funnel-shape, be- 
fore us. It was planted, from base to summit, with vines, 
mulberry and fruit trees, and the soil was covered, in 
all directions, with the freshest and most delicate ver- 
dure. Some handsome villages were hanging in ter- 
races over the declivities of all the mountains that sur- 
rounded the valley of Deir-el-Kammar. A faint opening 
was seen on one side only of the horizon, and afforded 
us a glimpse of the Syrian sea, above the less elevated 
summits of Lebanon. “ Ecce mare magnum,” said 
David—* yonder is the vast blue sea, with its waves, its 
roarings, and its immense reptiles!’ David was, perhaps, 
on this spot when he uttered that poetic exclamation ! 
In fact, the Egyptian ocean is seen tinged with a deeper 
blue than the firmament, and blended in the distance 
iwith the horizon by the vaporous and _ violet-coloured 
haze which conceals the whole shore of this part of 
Asia. The hill of Dptedin, on which stands the palace 
of the emir, sprang from this valley, and rose like an 
immense tower flanked with rocks, which were covered 
with ivy, and emitting sheafs of undulating verdure trom 
its fissures and battlements. This hill ascended to the 
level of the steep road on which we were suspended ; a 
narrow and roaring abyss separated us from it. On its 
summit, and a few paces from us, the Moorish palace of 
the emir extended its majestic proportions over the whole 
platform of Dptedin, with its square towers admitting 
the light through indented ogives at their summit. The 
long galleries rose one above another, and presented an 
extended line of light arcades, shooting up like the 
trunks of the palm trees, which crowned them with their 
aerial branches. Its spacious courts descended, by gi- 
gantic gradations, from the summit of the mountain to 
the walls of enclosure of the fortifications, At the ex- 
tremity of the largest court, upon which we looked 
down from an elevated position, the irregular front of 
the palace of the women presented itself to our view. 
It was adorned with light and graceful colonnades, whose 
hollow and slender shafts of uneven and irregular form 
rose up to the roof, and bore, in a parasol shape, the 
light hangings of painted wood, which served as a por- 
tico to the palace. A marble staircase, ornamented with 
balustrades sculptured in arabesques, led from this por- 
tico to the entrance door of the palace of the woinen. 
This door, sculptured in wood of various colours, in- 
serted in the marble, and surmounted with Arabic in- 
scriptions, was lined with black slaves, splendidly attired, 
armed with silver-mounted pistols, and Damascus sabres 
sparkling with gold and chasings. The spacious courts 
fronting the palace were likewise filled with a crowd of 
servants, courtiers, priests, or soldiers, under all the va- 
tied and picturesque costumes exhibited by the several 
distinct populations of Lebanon; the Druses, the Chris- 
tians, the Armenians, the Greeks, the Maronites and the 
Motoualis. Five or six hundred Arabian horses were 
fastened by the head and feet to extended ropes, which 
crossed the court from one extremity to another ; they 
were saddled, bridled, and covered with cloths of the 
brightest colours. In the court were also seen groups of 
camels, some lying down, others on their legs, others 
again kneeling, to be relieved from or to receive their 
load. On the highest terrace of the interior court, some 
young pages, mounted, were running races, throwing the 
djerid, avoiding each other by stooping to their horses’ 
necks, turning back at full speed upon their disarmed 
adversary, and performing, with remarkable grace and 
vigour, all the rapid evolutions which this military game 
calls forth. After having contemplated, for a few mo- 





leave, on my part, with the most lively regret; on hers,| ourselves. 
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ments, this oriental scene, so new to us, we approached 
the immense massive gate of the first court of the pa- 
lace, guarded by Arabs armed with muskets and long 
slender blades, resembling the stem of a light reed. We 
despatched from thence to the prince the letters of which 
we were the bearers. Soon afterwards he sent in his 
first physician, M. Bertrand, born in Syria of a French 
family, and still retaining the language and the remem- 
prance of his parent country. He led us to the apart- 
ment which the hospitality of the emir placed at our 
disposal; and our suite and horses were removed by 
slaves to another part of the palace. Our apartment 
consisted of a handsome court, adorned with arabesque 
pilasters, with a fountain of spouting water in the centre, 
which flowed into a marble basin ; of three rooms, with 
a divan or apartment of still larger dimensions, formed 
by an area or opening upon the inner court, without 
doors or curtains to conceal the view: this is the passage 
between the dwelling and the outside, which serves as a 
garden to the indolent Mussulmans, its motionless shade 
being a substitute to them for that of trees. They have 
neither the industry to plant, nor the energy to seck 
trees in those places where nature has spontancously 
placed them within reach. Our rooms, though appen- 
dages to this magnificent palace, would have appeared in 
too ruinous a state for the habitation of the poorest of 
our peasants. ‘The openings were without glass win- 
dows, a luxury unknown in the east, notwithstanding 
the severity of the winter in these mountains. There 
were neither beds, nor furniture, nor chairs; nothing 
beyond the bare decayed walls, with large rat and lizard 
holes. The flooring was of beaten uneven earth, mixed 
up with chopped straw. 

Rush mats were brought in by slaves who spread 
them on the floor, and covered them over with damask 
carpets; they then supplied us with a small Bethlehem 
table made of wood inlaid with mother of pearl; these 
tables are less than half a foot in height or diameter ; 
they resemble a fragment of broken column, and only 
afford room for a tray, upon which the Mussulmans 
place the five or six dishes composing their repast. 

Our dinner was laid on this table, and consisted of 
stewed rice, a dish of some milk mixed with oil, and 
some slices of hashed mutton pounded with boiled rice, 
with which they stuff a species of gourds resembling 
our cucumbers ; it is in fact the choicest and most sa- 
voury of all oriental dishes. Our drink was mere water, 
which is drunk out of long-necked wooden bowls, passed 
on from hand to hand, and poured into the mouth with- 
out touching the lips. Spoons, knives, or forks, there 
were none; the custom is to help onesclf with the fin- 
gers; but the repeated ablutions of the Mussulmans 
render it less repulsive to them. 

We had scarcely done dinner, when the emir sent to 
say that he expected us. We crossed a large court or- 
namented with fountains, and a portico formed of tall 
slender columns shooting from the ground and support- 
ing the roof of the palace. We were introduced into a 
splendid’ saloon, the pavement of which was of marble, 
and the walls and ceiling painted in vivid colours and 
elegant arabesques, by artists from Constantinop!e.— 
Water-spouts murmured in the angles of the apartment; 
in the furthest recess of it, behind a colonnade whose 
intercolumnations were grated and glazed, was seen an 
enormous tiger, reposing with its head resting upon its 
crossed paws. In one half of the apartment were secre- 
taries in flowing robes, with silver inkstands stuck like 
a poniard in their girdles; Arabs richly attired and arm- 
ed; negroes and mulattoes waiting the orders of their 
chief, and some Egyptian officers dressed in European 
vests and a Greek cap of red cloth, with a long blue tuft 
falling upon the shoulders. The second portion of the 
apartment was raised a foot above the other, and a broad 
divan of red velvet extended along the walls. The emir 
was sitting at the angle of this divan. He was a fine 
old man of a quick and penctrating eye, a fresh and 
animated complexion; he wore a gray, undulating 
beard ; a white robe secured with a cashmere girdle, 
covered him all over, and the bright handle of his broad 
poniard rose breast high out of the folds of his robe, and 
showed a sheaf of diamonds of the size of an orange. 
We made our obedience to him in the manner of the 
country, by first placing our hands on our foreheads and 
then on our ‘hearts; he returned our salutation with a 


by his side. 
I opened the conversation, and expressed the pleasure I 
felt in visiting the beautiful and interesting country over 
which he ruled with so much firmness and wisdom; and 
said, amongst other things, that the highest praise of his 
administration was to be found in my being enabled to 
reach his presence; that the safety of the roads, the 
luxuriance of the cultivation, the order and peace pre- 
vailing in the towns, were living witnesses of the prince’s 
virtue and capacity. He thanked mie, and asked repeat- 
ed questions with regard to Europe, and especially to its 
policy in the struggle between the ‘Turks and Egyptians, 
which indicated at once the interest he felt on the sub- 
ject, and a knowledge and aptitude for business, rarely 
to be met with in an eastern sovereign. Coffee and long 
pipes were brought in and frequently renewed ; and the 
conversation was kept up for nearly an hour. 

I was delighted with the wisdom, the understanding, 
the noble and dignified manners of this aged prince; 
and I rose after our long conversation to accompany him 
to his baths, which he insisted on personally showing to 
us. These baths consist of five or six halls, paved with 
marble in small compartments, the roofs and walls of 
which were stuccoed and painted in water-colours, with 
great taste and elegance, by artists from Damascus ; 
spouts of hot, cold, or tepid water issued from the pave- 
uient, and spread their temperature through the halls ; 
the last was a vapour bath, in which we were unable to 
remain longer than a minute. Several handsome white 


An interpreter was kneeling between us. 


mares of inestimable value, reserved for the emir him- 
self. I propused to the equerry, by the aid of my drago- 
man, asumas high as 10,000 piastres for one of the 
handsomest ; but no price can induce an Arab to part 
with a blood mare, and I failed this time in effecting any 
purchase, 

We returned to our apartments at the close of day, 
and a supper resembling the dinner was served up. Se- 
veral of the emir’s officers came to visit us in his name ¢ 
and his principal physician, M. Bertrand, passed the 
evening in our company. We were able to hold a con- 
versation together, thanks to the little Italian and Freneli 
he had retained as a family recollection. He entered inte 
all the most interesting details respecting the domestic 
life of the Emir of the This prince, though 
seventy-two years old, having recently lost his first wife, 














Druses. 
to whom he was indebted for his fortune, had just mar- 
j ried again. We regretted not having been able to ob- 
tain a sight of his new wife, who is said to be remarka- 
bly handsome. She is only fifteen years of age, and 
was a Circassian slave, whom the emir sent to purchase 
at Constantinople, and converted to Christianity ete he 
married her; for the Emir Beschir is himself a Chris- 
tian, and even a catholic; or rather, he is a type of the 
law in all countries professing a tolerating creed: he 
belongs to every official form of worship prevailing in 
his dominions—is a Mussulman towards Mussulmans, a 
Druse towards the Druses, a Christian towards Chris- 
tians. His palace contains mosques as well as a church ; 





slaves, with naked figures, their legs covered with shawls 
made of silk and thread, remained in those halls, in rea | 
| 


my = 
ue prince | 


diness to exercise their function of bathers. 
proposed to us that we should join him in a bath, but we 
declined, and left him in the hands of his slaves, who 
were preparing to strip hin. | 
We proceeded from thence, with one of his equerries, 
to visit the courts and the stables where his beautiful 
Arabian stallions were secured. None can form an idea 
of the Arabian horse who has not visited the stables of 
Damascus, or of the Emir Beschir. That superb and 
graceful animal loses its beauty, its gentleness, its pic- 
turesque shape, when transplanted from its native soil 
and its customary habits, to our cold climate, and to the 
shade and solitude of our stables. It must be seen near 
tho tent of the Arab of the desert, its head placed be- 
tween its legs, shaking its long black mane like a moving 
parasol, and brushing its beautifully polished sides with 
the turning sweep of its tail, the extremity of which is 
always dyed of a purple colour, It must be scen also 
with its splendid cloths set off with gold and pearl em- 
broidery, its head covered with a net of blue or red silk, 
worked with gold and silver lace, termiuating in dang- 
ling points falling upon its nostrils, by which be alter- 
nately veils or exposes to view, at cach undulation of 
the neck, the fiery, broad, intelligent, and gentle ball of 
the protruding eye; it must be seen especially when 
mixed, as at that moment, in a group of two or three 
hundred horses, some lying in the dust, others kept in 
check by iron rings, and fasteved to long ropes which 
crossed the courts; others again escaping to the sands, 
and Jeaping at a bound over the lines of camels which 
impeded their course; others were held in hand by 
young black slaves, dressed in searlet vests, and resting 
their caressing heads upon the shoulders of these chil- 
dren; others playing together without restraint like colts 
in a field, springing upon each other, rubbing their fore- 
heads, or mutually licking their beautifully shining and 
silvery hair, their eyes fixed upon us with anxious curi- 
osity, owing to our European costume and novel accents, 
but soon growing to be familiar, and gracefully holding 
out their necks to our caressing and coaxing. 

The transparency and mobility in the physiognomy 
of these horses, exceed all belief; their thoughts are de- 
picted in their eyes, and in the convulsive motion of} 
their cheeks, their lips, their nostrils, in as striking and 
characteristic a manner as the impressions of the soul | 
upon achild’s countenance. When we approached them | 
for the first time, they made mouths and grimaces, as | 
indicative of repugnance and curiosity, as any that a| 
man, susceptible of strong feelings, could have made at} 
the aspect of an unforeseen and disquieting object. Our | 
language especially struck them wifh astonishment ; and 
the movement of their ears, pricked up and thrown back, | 
or stretched forward, attested their surprise and uneasi- 














graceful smile, and beckoned to us to approach and sit 


ness. My attention was particularly directed to several 


but, for some years past, his domestic religion,—the reli- 
gion of the heart,—is catholicism. His policy is such, 
and the terror of his name so well established, that his 
profession of the Christian faith neither inspires terror 
nor mistrust in the Mussulman Arabs, the Druses, or 
the Motoualis, who live under his sway. He adminis- 
ters justice to all, and all alike xe 5} ect him. 

When supper Was Over, the emir sent us some of his 
musicians and singers, who extemporised Arabic verses 
in our praise. Among his servants are some Arabs ex- 
clusively employed in these ceremonies. They are in 
all respects what the troubadours were in the castles of 
the middle ages, or the popular bards in Scotland. Stand- 
ing behind the cushions of the emir, or of his sons, 
whilst they are enjoying their repasts, they sing verses 
in praise of their masters, or of the guests whom the 
emir deigns to honour. We procured from M. Bertrand 
a translation’ of some of these poetic effusions, which 
were seldom possessed of any merit, or were so extrava- 
gant in their ideas t! 
vey their meaning by images or ideas adapted to any 


vat tt would be impossible to con- 


European language. 

The only sentiment any way intelligible, which I find 
noted down in my album, is thre following : 

“ Your ship had wings; so has likewise the Arab’s 
courser. The murmur of its nostrils, in its flight over 
our mountains, sounds like the wind 
ship’s sails. The movement of his swift gallop has, upom 
a faint he&rt, the effeet of the ship's rolling; but it re- 
quires the heart of the Arab. May its back ever prove 


to you a scat of honour, and often bear you to the divan 


jluwing upon the 


of our emir.” 

There was then, amongst the emir’s secretaries, one 
of the greatest poets of Arabia, though I was only after- 
wards apprised of it. When he learned, from other Sy- 
rian Arabs, that I was myself a European poet, le 
addressed verses to me which bore, as usual with them, 
that impress of affectation and study, and exhibited that 
false play upon words which characterise all decaying 
languages and nations, but which are, nevertheless, 
stamped with a loftiness of talents and ideas far superior 
to what Europeans can imagine. 

We slept upon cushions of the divan spread over # 
mat, to the sound of water-spouts murmuring in all di- 
rections, through the gardens, the courts, and the apart- 
ments of this portion of the palace. [ beheld, at day- 
break, through the gratings, several Mussulmans at theu 
prayers in the large court of the palace. They spread a 
carpet upon the ground to protect them from the dust, 
remained standing for a moment, then stretched them- 
selves at full length, repeatedly touching the carpet with 
their foreheads, and always turning their faces towards 
the mosque; they afterwards lay down at full length, 
with their faces to the carpet, again striking the ground 
with their foreheads, rose up, and frequently went over 
the same ceremonies, resuming the same attitudes, and 
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muttering their prayers. 1 never could observe the slight- 
est ridicule in those attitudes and ceremonies, however 
strange they appear to our ignorance, The physiognomy 
of Mussulmans is so penetrated with the religious sen- 
timent they express through these gestures, that I have 
always entertained the highest respect for their mode of 
praying; every thing 1s sanctified by the motive.— 
Wherever the idea of the Divinity enters into and acts 
upon the heart of man, it imprints a superhuman dig- 
nity upon him. The following is the language that 
suggests itself on the occasion :— 

“T worship not like thee, but with thee, the common 
Lord of all, the Lord in whom thou believest, whom 
thou desirest to acknowledge and to honour, as I desire 
to acknowledge and to honour him in another manner. 
It ill becomes me to turn thee into ridicale—it behoves 
God alone to judge between us.” 

We passed our morning in visits to the palaces of the 
emir’s sons, which are at a short distance from that of 
the emir, to a small catholic church, every way resem- 
bling our modern village churches in France or Italy, 
and also to the gardens of the palace. The Emir Bes- 
chir has built another palace in the country, at the dis- 
tance of about a mile from Dptedin. ‘The road to it is 
his only ride, and almost the only road on which even 
an Arabian horse may gallop without danger; in every 
other dir ction, the paths leading to Dptedin are so steep, 
so suspended over the perpendicular sides of those pre- 
cipices, that it is impossible to tread them, even at a slow 
pace, without shuddering at the danger. 

Previously to quitting Dptedin and Deir-el-Kammar, 
I will transcribe some curious and authentic notes which 
I collected on the spot, relating to the skilful and war- 
like old man we have just visited. 


Seeger — _ ——— 


NOTES RELATING TO THE EMIR BESCHIR. 
When the last descendant of the Emir Fakardin died, 
the government of the mountain country devolved to the 
Chab family, which has only been settled on the Leba- 
non for a period of a hundred and ten years. The fol- 
lowing is the account given of that family by the old 
Arabian chronicles of the desert of Damascus, 
Towards the commencement of the first century of 
the Hejira, at the time when Syria was invaded by the 
armies of Aboubekir, a man of signal valour, named 
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rounded by the enemy in his retreat: Beschir rode at 


full gallop towards a wall, from the summit of which he 
leaped under a shower of balls; he fortunately escaped 
unhurt, but his horse was killed by the fall. 
On his return to Lebanon, the Emir Beschir devoted 
his attention to business, and endeavoured to restore or- 
der in the public ad:pinistration of the Emir Joussef ; 
ambition soon took possession of his soul, he recollected 
whose son he was, and, though poor, he coveted the su- 
preme power ; his memory and his courage had secured 
to him the friendship of many powerful families ; he 
laboured to win over to his party other families disgust- 
ed by the bad administration of the Emir Joussef, and 
succeeded in interesting in his favour, a powerful and 
very influential family, that of Kansar, the head of which, 
who was the most talented man in the Lebanon, was 
possessed of universal wealth, and bore the title of 
Scheik Beschir, or great and illustrious, Nothing more 
was wanting to the Emir Beschir than a favourable op- 
portunity, which now presented itself. 
Ever since 1785, at which period Djezzar Pacha had 
restored to Joussef the command he bad taken from him 
upwards of a twelvemonth before, hostilities had wholly 
ceased between the two princes. The Emir Joussef sent 
some of his officers every year to St. Jean d’Acre, who 
brought him back the pelisse of command, with the cus- 
tomary compliments ; nevertheless, he always felt appre- 
hensive that a misunderstanding should spring up between 
him and the pacha, which in fact soon occurred. 
In.1789, a violent rupture broke out between those 
two princes, and the Emir Joussef being unable to resist 
his enemy, determined to abdicate. Beschir was in high 
repute; he was beloved by Joussef, who sent for him, 
and advised his going to St. Jean d’Acre and soliciting 
the ring of command. Beschir at first refused, and gave 
his uncle to understand that he would in that case be 
compelled to remove him from his dominions, as the 
pacha would require it, and as his presence in the Leba- 
non would furnish perpetual food to factions. Joussef 
was actuated by two motives in proposing this step to 
his relative; that of preserving the authority in his 
family, and of retaining the command when Beschir 
should have smoothed every difliculty, either by the 
means of conciliation, or by having recourse to arins. 
He accordingly insisted, and upon his promising to 
retire from the country as soon as the Emir Beschir 








Abdalla, an mbabitant of the small village of Bet-chiabi, 


should have been invested with the command, the young 


in the desert of Damascus, covered himself with glory | prince took his departure for St. Jean d’Acre. Djezzar 
at the siege of that town, and was slain under its walls.| Pacha received him with kindness, conferred upon him 


The Mussulman genera! showered every favour upon his| the command over Lebanon, and gave him eight thou- | 


family, which quitted Bet-chiabi and settled at Housbaye| sand men to assist in consolidating his power, and in 
on the Anti-Lebanon. capturing the Emir Joussef. On reaching the bridge of 
The primitive stock of that family is still to be found | Gessen-Cadi, Beschir secretly wrote to his uncle, ac- 
there, and from it has sprung the branch now reigning) quainted him with the instructions he had received from 
jthe pacha, and urged him to withdraw. The Emir Jous- 
| sef fell back upon Gibel, in Kosrouan, where he collect- 
His father, the Emir) ed his partisans. Beschir added to his own troops those 
Hassem, had been invested with the pelisse of Hakam,|he had brought from Acre, and marched against Joussef, 
and had received the rir g of authority, when the Emir| whom he overtook in the Kosrouan; he gave battle to 
Milhem, his ynele, etired from public affairs, with the} him, and caused him a great loss of men; nevertheless, 
intention of mding his days in peaceful solitude; but]many months elapsed without any final result of the 
the adminis-.cation of Hassem proving unskilful and de-| contest. 
void of energy, Milhem was compelled to resume the| With a view of settling this quarrel, Joussef sent an 
command, in order to repair the errors of his nephew,| express to St. Jean d’Acre, who promised to the pacha 
and to calm the disturbance created by his inexperience.| a larger tribute than was paid by Beschir, if he would 
The public authority afterwards passed in succession! restore him to the command, Djezzar consented, sum- 
from Mansour to Joussef, one of them the father, the} moned him to Acre, invested him with the pelisse, and 
other the son, of Milhem, as related by Volney. When|to enable him to expel Beschir, supplied him with the 
Joussef assumed the command for the first time, the} cight thousand men, who had already fought against 
Emir Beschir was only seven years old. Joussef kept|him. The Emir Beschir withdrew to the district of 
him near his person, and had him brought up with pro-| Mar-Meri, from whence he endeavoured to supplant his 
per care. Some years afterwards, he discovered in him) rival, by offering still more than the Emir Joussef had 
an active and energetic mind, and associated him in the | promised : the pacha accepted the offer, and Joussef was 


on Lebanon. 
The Emir Beschir, one of Abdalla’s descendants, was 
left an orphan at an early age. 








cares of government. 
At this period, Djezzar, Pacha of Acre, who had suc- 
ceeded to Daher, had been for a long time past harass-| 





again compelled to give way. He returned to Acre, with 
the intention of trying fresh intrigues; but Beschir of- 
fered the sum of 4000 pieces (each of the value of 500 


ing the Emir Joussef by aggressions and exorbitant im-! pieces of forty cents,) if he would put Joussef to death, 
positions, War broke out between them; but Beschir| wishing to terminate in this manner the troubles which 
was unable to follow his uncle in this expedition ; it, disturbed the mountain country. 

was only in 1784 that he took part in the second expe-| Djezzar was then at Damascus. The chief of his 
ditton against Djezzar Pacha. Young Beschir, who was | custom-house, a Greek, who possessed his full confidence, 
then twenty-one years of age, was exposed to great dan-|and who was considered as the Pacha of Acre during 
ger in the town of Ryde, of which the Druses had taken|his absence, entered into a treaty in his name, and in- 
possession. Pursued by a body of the pacha’s troops,}formed his master of the bargain he had concluded. 





who ratified the treaty, and ordered the Emir Joussef 
and Gandour his minister, to be hanged. 

Djezzar had no sooner despatched this order, than he 
repented of it; it occurred to him that the hostility be. 
tween the two princes was useful to his interests, and he 
sent a second order, revoking the first; but whether jt 
arrived too late, or that the minister was bought over, 
the Emir Joussef was hanged. This execution excited 
the pacha’s anger; he repaired to Acre, made strict en- 
quiry into the business, pretended that he had been de- 
ceived, and had the custom-house officer drowned, along 
with all his family, and several other persons accused of 
participation in the deed. 

Djezzar confiscated the immense treasures of his fa- 
vourite, and wrote to the Emir Beschir a letter of re. 
proaches. The tone of the despatch satisfied the young 
prince that he was exposed to danger. He endeavoured 
to justify himself to the pacha, who dissembled until the 
period of the re-election of a governor; Djezzar then in. 
vited the prince to St. Jean d’Acre, for the purpose of 
receiving the investiture. 

He came in full confidence, accompanied by the Schcik 
Beschir, his minister; but they had no sooner arrived, 
than they were thrown into a dungeon, where they had 
to endure every species of hardships during a captivity 
of eighteen or twenty months. The object of Djezzar, 
in treating them in this manner, was to compel them to 
pay a heavy ransom; but the prince had none to offer ; 
he had been too short a time in authority to have amass- 
ed great wealth ; his minister, however, supplied what 
was wanting. He sent clandestinely to the pacha the 
widow of a prince of the Druses, named Sest-Abbous, 
with whom he had been in habits of intimate intercourse ; 
he charged her to tender to the pacha the required sum, 
and to pretend that she would pledge her own jewels to 
complete the ransom. She took her departure ; she was 
a bold, talented woman, of great penctration. She found 
the pacha at Acre, and acquired such an ascendancy over 
him, by her wit and graceful manners, that Djezzar con- 
siderably reduced the sum he at first demanded. The 
investiture was restored to the Emir Beschir, who was 
reinstated in the favour of the pacha. 

During this captivity, the brethren of the Emir Jous- 
sef and his cousin the Emir Kaidar of Bubda had seized 
upon the supreme power, and taken every requisite mea- 
sure to prevent the Emir Beschir’s return to his domin- 
ions, if Djezzar should restore him to liberty. On being 
released from confinement, the prince did not deem it 
prudent to appear as yet among his people, but sent the 
Scheik Beschir, his minister, to sound the public mind, 
himself withdrawing to the village of Homs, to await 
the effect of his negotiations. He endeavoured, more- 
over, to secure the interest of the Emir Abbets, a Druse 
prince of Solima, who had hitherto maintained a strict 
neutrality, and who enjoyed the highest consideration 
amongst both Druses and Christians, especially those of 
the district of Marcaeutre. 

The Emir Abbets, deeming the cause of the Emir 
Beschir to be that of justice, took part with him, and 
offered him an asylum. As the means of communica- 
tion were beset with difficulties, he forwarded his de- 
spatch by an Italian, a lay brother of the convent of 
Solima. Beschir, repairing to his partisans, whose num- 
bers had been auginented by the liberality and skill of 
the Scheik Beschir, fell with impetuosity upon the troops 
of his rivals, dispersed them, seized upon the two princes, 
and had them strangled on the spot. 

Having thus acquired peaceful possession of power, 
the Emir Beschir married the widow of a Turkish prince, 
who was descended, like himself, from the Chab family, 
and whom he had caused to be put to death two years 
before. By this union he became possessed of an im- 
mense fortune. Previously to marrying this princess, 
who was of remarkable beauty, he had her baptised. 
His marriage proved extremely happy. The princess, 
when in her sixty-eighth year, was afflicted with infirmi- 
ties, and a paralytic stroke, which deprived her of the 
use of her legs; nevertheless, they were a model of the 
sincerest and most perfect conjugal affection. 

The Emir Joussef had left, at his death, three chil- 
dren of tender years. Gcorgios-Bey, and his brother 
Abdalla, reared them with care, in the hope of their one 
day reviving the party of Joussef, and oversetting the 





and forced to evacuate the town, he found himself sur-[The proposal proved at once very acceptable to Djczzar, 


Emir Beschir; but the latter overcame all these obsta- 
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cles, and until the year 1804 he enjoyed the supreme |and ears. The moment before he expired, being unable | falien princes, were put to death, and their property was 


wer. : to speak or to order executions, he beckoned to those 

Events of the highest importance were then taking about him and pointed to the head of his bed; fortu- 
place in Egypt. Bonaparte had entered Syria, with a | nately his meaning was not understood, After his death, 
corps of troops, and reached the gates of St. Jean d’Acre, |a long list was found of persons he had dooined to de- 
which was to open the East to his arms. The French |struction, as soon as be should have been restored to 
general, by his correspondence and his emiasaries, urged jbealth, His ferociousness did not desert him at the mo- 
the Prince of the Lebanon to espouse his cause, and to; ment of descending to the tomb. 
assist him in obtaining possession of the town. The | Let us return to Prince Beschir. The sons of the 
Emir Beschir replied, that he was well disposed to join | Emir Joussef were no sooner of age to dispute his power, 
him, but would only do so after the capture of Acre. A jthan Giorgios-Bey and Abdalla determined to carry their 
Frenchman was one day reproaching the emir with his | threats into effect. They availed themselves of a slight 
not having enthusiastically embraced the cause of the | misunderstanding between Djezzar and Prince Beschir, 
French army, and with his having perhaps prevented, |and stirred up the partisans of their pupils. Taken by 
by this neglect, the regeneration of the East; he an-|surprise, the emir was compelled to retire to the Huran, 
swered him in these words :— and implored the mediation of the pacha, holding out a 

« Notwithstanding the ardent desire I felt to join | bait to his avarice and cupidity. Djezzar interfered, and 
General Bonaparte, and my deep settled hatred of the }imposed a treaty which conciliated both parties, but 
pacha, I had it not in my power to embrace the cause of} proved far more advantageous to Beschir, to whom he | 
the French army ; the fifteen or twenty thousand men I |assigned the country of the Druses, leaving the lands of | 


confiscated, 

After these executions, the Prince Beschir assumed 
the supreme authority over all the Lebanon, assigning to 
his brother, Hassem, the command of the Kosrouvan, the 
chief town of which was Gaza; but as he died soon af- 
terwards, the Emir Beschir was accused of having poi- 


|soned him, in consequence of his being suspected of en- 


tertaining ambitious projects. This is a groundless ac- 
cusation, Which public opinion has discarded. 

About the year 1819, the countries of Gibel-Biscarry, 
of Gibes and of the Kosrouan, rose up in insurrection, 
owing to the levy of a contribution which excited gene- 
ral discontent. ‘The insurgents resolved, by the advice 
of the Bishop Joussef, to make an immediate attack upon 
the Emir Beschir, in the country of the Druses, where 
he resided at the tine. Without affording the insurgents 
any leisure to collect their forces, the prince proceeded 
in person to meet them at the head of a small body of 
troops, after ordering the Scheik Beschir, his lieutenant- 
general, to follow him with three thousamd men he had 


could have sent from the mountain had been of no avail} Gibel and of Kosrouan to the sons of Joussef. 


towards the success of the siege. Had Bonaparte car- 
ried the town without my assistance, he would have in- 
vaded the mountain without fighting a battle; for the 
Druses and the Christians longed for his appearance ; I 
should, therefore, have been deposed from my command; 
on the other hand, had I assisted General Bonaparte, 
and had we failed to carry the town, which would as- 
suredly have been the case, the Pacha of Acre would 
have brought me to the gallows, or thrown me into a 

Aiungeon. Who then would have come to my relief! 
What protection could I have implored ?- Was it that of 
France, so distant from us, involved in a war with Eng- 
land and all Europe, and torn by factions and a civil 
war?” 

General Bonaparte duly appreciated the critical posi- 
tion of Prince Beschir, and as a proof of his friendship, 
presented him with a splendid musket, which Beschir 
has preserved in memory of the great captain. 

Previously to resuming the narrative of the events 
which followed the downfall of the Emir Joussef’s party, 
it will not be irrelevant to relate an adventure in which 
may have originated the ferocious temper of Djezzar 
Pacha. 

In the first years of bis command, he went, according 
to custom, to meet the caravan on its return from the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. This formality subsequently de- 
volved on the Pacha of Damascus, and the Pacha of 
Acre was only called upon, thenceforward, to supply the 
wants of the caravan, and to pay a tribute to tle Av-abs 
of the desert. The Mamelukes, to whom Djezzar had 
confided in his absence the custody of his seraglio, 
forced the gates, and abandoned themselves to all the 
brutality of their passions. ‘T'he pacha returned, but in- 
stead of flying at his approach, the Mamelukes seized 
upon his treasure, and closed the gates of the town, de- 
termined to resist his attacks. Djezzar could not hope 
to conquer them with the weak escort which accompa- 
nied him; nevertheless the Mamelukes sent him word 
that if he would allow them to withdraw with their 
arms and horses, the gates of the town should be opened 
to him; otherwise, they would repel his aggressions, and 
die in the breach rather than surrender. 

Djezzar Pacha had no occasion to deliberate; he 
knew that he was hated alike by Turks and Christians, 
on account of his extortions; he was also aware that if 
the Emir Joussef should become acquainted with the 
danger of his position, he would form a league with the 
Mamelukes, and wage a war which might prove fatal to 
him. 

He granted to the Mamelukes their demand ; and they 
withdrew in all haste while the pacha was entering the 
town. Djezzar had scarcely reached his palace, when 
he sent his cavalry in pursuit of the Mamelukes, but the 
attempt was in vain; the Mamelukes reached Egypt 
unmolested. Djezzar then gratified his revenge upon 
his wives; he had them all flogged, thrown into a broad 
ditch, and covered over with slack lime. He only ex- 
cepted from this atrocious execution his favourite wife, 
who, attired by his orders in her jewels and finest appa- 
rel, was shut up in a chest and thrown into the sea. 

This event spread a gloom over Djezzar’s temper. 
He was of an avaricious and plundering disposition ; he 
became ferocious and cruel; notght was heard from him 


| 
| 





This treaty was kept only a few years. ‘he sons of! hastily assembled. The emir entered the country of the 
| Joussef sought every possible means of overcoming their! Gibes, and encamped in a valley of the district of Agous- 
enemy. As they were superior in strength, they suc-!ta, between Djani and the territory of Gazyr. On the 
ceeded ; and Djezzar having refused to attend any longer| following night and early the next morning, he sustained 
to Beschir’s representations, the usurpation was sanc-!a sharp firing from several of the enemy’s detachments 
tioned. ‘The emir had, thenceforward, no other resource! which occupied the heights. His tent was riddled with 
left but that of seeking the protection of the viceroy of| shot, and in spite of the entreaties of his son, Halil, he 
Egypt. jrefused to alter his situation. At a later hour of the 

The English admiral, Sir Sidney Smith, was at this| day, the enemy’s firing having increased, Beschir ima- 
time coasting the shores of Syria with some ships | gined that the rebels had augmented their forces, and 
of war. Beschir requested he would receive him on} wanted to cut off his retreat. He suddenly sprang up 
|board, and transport him to Egypt. After remaining) from the carpet on which he had remained extended 
| several months at sea, and touching at Cyprus, Smyrna, | during the firing, mounted his horse, and rede up to the 
| Candia and Malta, he landed at Alexandria, with a few|enemy with his small escort. The insurgents dispersed 
‘friends who had remained true to him, and proceeded inj} at his approach, without offering any resistance, and he 
| reached Gibes, where he adopted energetic measures to 








search of the viceroy. 
The viceroy gave him the most courteous reception,| prevent the augmentation of their forces. 
treated him with all the consideration due to his import-| The Scheik Beschir, his licutenant-general, who was 
ance, loaded him with presents, and sent him back to! following him by slow journeys, passed the Dog River, 
Syria on board of one of Sir Sidney Smith’s ships, with! and took possession, with his three thousand men, of the 
;a letter for Djezzar, full of reproaches and threats, and in| two first viliages of the Kosrouan, Yong-Michaél and 
|which he signified his order to him that he should rein-| Yong-Monsback, which were in his way ; on the day of 
state Emir Beschir in his command. | this capture, the advanced posts arrested a priest who waa 
The viceroy was powerful; Djezzar Pacha hastened) bearing despatches to the Bishop Joussef; the Scheik 
to comply; for the tone of the despatch made him sen-! Beschir having read the letters, presented his kangiar to 





isible that he should neglect no means of satisfying the the person who brought them to him, and ordered him 


demands of Prince Beschir. He accordingly enjoined) to slay the priest, and to bury him on the spot where he 
to the sons of Joussef, who could not venture to offer) had been arrested. 
any resistance, that they should conform in all respects} — ‘I'wo hours afterwards, another secret messenger shared 
to the treaty; and until the moment of his death, the the same fate. 
most profound peace reigned between b_th parties. { ‘The Seheik Beschir renewed his march on the follow. 
The Emir Beschir, however, did not exclusively rely | ing day, invaded the Kosrouan without meeting with op- 
upon Mehemet Ali’s protection; he beheld the party position, and caused all those persons to be strangled 
of the three princes daily increasing, and was apprehen-| whose names had been inserted by the Emir Beschir in 
sive of falling into some snare; for he knew the ardent! a note he had sent to him. He reached in this manner 
thirst of revenge with which they were animated against) Gibel-Bisearra, where he joined the prince, returning 
him. The skill of Giorgios-Bey and Abdalla, their minis-| from Gibes. ‘The Emir Beschir remained nine days in 
ters, greatly added to his uneasiness. He therefore de-! this province, which sufficed him to put an end to the 
termined to make an end of them by a decisive blow, revolt; this he accomplished by ordering to be hanged 
calculated to strike his enemies with terror. ‘lo accom-! or strangled all the rebels of distinction in the three dis- 
plish this plan, he availed himself of the investiture of| tricts of Gibes, the Kosrouan and Gibs |_Biscarra ; seve- 
Soliman Pacha, Djezzar’s successor. At this period,} ral others were bastinadoed, and compelled, moreover, to 
perfect tranquillity appeared to reign in the Lebanon:) pay exorbitant ransoms. 
the three princes peacefully governed their provinces, and Amongst the latter, was a poor old man, seventy-five 
appeared to submit, without afterthought, to the supre-/ years of age, who was condemned to pay seventy purses: 
macy which the treaty conceded to their enemy, whilst) he was not able to do so, his son wrote to say that he 
their ministers were secretly making every preparation | would raise a loan for the purpose, and requested his 
for renewing the attack, sanction; the old man replied that he would not pay 
any thing, adding expressions by no means flattering to 
The Emir Beschir gained the start of them. Ap-'the prince. ‘The letter was intereepted, and the old man 
prised by his spies of the favourable moment, he sum-| was deomed to the punishment of the osselets ; the un- 
moned Giorgios-Bey to Deir-el-Kammar, under the pre-| happy man, alr ady broken down by age, could not with- 
text of transacting business with him; at the same time,| stand such excruciating torments; and being taken home 
the Emir Hassem, his brother, fell upon Gibel, seized! by an order from the Scheik Beschir, he died after twen- 
upon the princes, and ordered Abdaila to be hung. The ty days of sufferings; the sum to which the father had 
three brothers were conducted to Yone-Michael, where 
their eyes were put out. Their property was confiscated | perty was contiseated to the use of the emir, who only 
to the use of Emir Beschir. : 
Giorgios-Bey threw himself out of a window of his pri- The Emir Beschir ascended to the country of Eden, 
son, and was killed on the spot; this did not prevent the} passed the cedar trees, and descended to Balbek by the 
emir from ordering the body to bs hangup a >a warning | ot! mountain, whilst the Scheik Beschir 
to his enemies. Five chiefs of Deir-el-Kan:mar and : | occupied the insurgent province. On arriving at Balbek, 
brother of the Scheik Beschir, all of the family of Grum-}the prince ordered his Jieutenant-s 


been con lemned, was levied upon the son 3 and his pro 


On hearing of these eveuts. | left him: LOGO piastres. 
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er side of the 





but threats of plucking out eyes, or cutting off noses 


eneral to return back 
j i j ; , as 3 
belad-el-Bescantar, accused of lending assistance to the| by the same road, and on his way, to levy upon the three 
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provinces a contribution of 400 purses, (of 500 pieces 
each.) 

[It would raise astonishment that, with three thousand 
men, the Prince of the Lebanon should have been able 
to quell an insurrection in three such powerful provinces, 
were it not borne in mind that the insurrections were 
not general, and that the party of Beschir, in these pro- 
vinces, greatly assisted in quelling them. 

The pacha of Damascus had sent, in the meanwhile, 
an aga to Bkaa with instructions to levy, according to 
custom, a contribution in kind upon lands under the de- 
pendence of his government. ‘This officer penetrated 
into the village of Haunic, subject to the principality of 
the Lebanon, and levied on it some contributions of 
money and cattle, The inhabitants, unwilling to submit 
to them, gave intimation of this act to the Prince Bes- 
chir, who wrote to the aga signifying his displeasure ; 
the latter disregarding his remonstrances, committed the 
greatest oxtortions, and returned home. ‘The exasperated 
srinee complained to the pacha of Acre, and expressed 
in strong langumge his resentment. Abdalla, either out 
of consideration for Beschir, or a desire to take personal 
revenge of the aga, ordered the pacha of Damascus to 
inflict a severe punishment upon him. The latter gave 
an evasive reply, indicating his surprise at the part taken 
by the pacha of Acre, in a matter relating to Christians, 
Abdalla transmitted his reply to Beschir, encouraging 
him to take a signal revenge upon the pacha of Damas- 
eas. The Prince of the Lebanon hastily collected ten 
thousand men, and took the direction of Damascus. The 
pacha came out to meet him, and both armies were re- 
peatedly engaged ; but Prince Beschir was uniformly 
Victorious, 

Pending these occurrences, Abdalla issued a false fir- 
man declaring the pacha of Damascus to have been de- 
prived of his government, which was united to the pa- 
ehahkk of Acre. But the pacha of Damaseus having 
appealed to the neighbouring pachas, and to the court of 
Constantinople, the latter condemned the pacha of Acre 
to death, and degraded Prince Beschir from his govern- 
ment, ‘The emir was already at the gates of Damascus, 
when the firman was received. He then found out that 
Abdaila’s firman was a forgery, and deemed it more pru- 
dent to withdraw to the provinee of Deir-el-Kammar, 
where having learned that the fate of Abdalla was re- 
served for himself, he took refuge in the environs o 
Baireut, beseeching the governor to afford him and his 
escort an asylum. ‘The latter refused, under pretence 
that the emir’s presence would excite a commotion in 
the town. ‘The prince then notified to his brother, the 
fimir Abets, a man he had left in command of the moun- 
tain, that he intended returning to his dominions and 
trying the fortune of war against the pachas sent by the 
sublime porte; but his brother replied that the mountain 
was destitute of provisions and money, and strongly ad- 
vised him not to have recourse to so perilous an expedient. 

In these unpromising circumstances, the prince turned 
his eyes to Egypt, and applied to a Frank, requesting he 
would procure him the means of quitting Syria. M. 
Aubin enabled him to embark, between Baireut and Saide, 
an board a French vessel about to sail for Alexandria. 
After his departure, the Scheik Beschir and his brother 
Abets entered into a league with the coabs and pachas, 
and affected the command of the mountain. ‘This was 
the origin of the dissensions which, in 1823, desolated 
the Lebanon. 

The combined forces laid siege to St. Jean d’Acre in 
July, 1822, and continued it without success until April, 
1823, when it was raised. The young pacha of Acre, 
who was noted for his avaricious disposition, now de- 
vised the means of releasing himself from the tribute 
which he owed to the porte. In furtherance of this ob- 
ject, he caused the officers who were bearers of this tri- 
bute to be assassinated near Latakia, and compelled the 
assassins to restore him the money. He then complained 
to the porte of the murder perpetrated upon his azents, 
and of the plunder of the service-money belonging to 
the grand seignior. The pacha of Acre hoped at first, 
by this odious proceeding, to release himself from the 
tribute, and afterward to compromise the pacha of Lata. 
kia, to whom the grand seignior would not fail to send 
the bow-string, annexing at the same time his govern- 
ment to that of Acre. But Abdalla Pacha was mis- 
taken. 

The grand scignior being informed of his pertidy, for 
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the second time demanded his head. But what availed 
against Acre, the pachas of Damascus, Aleppo, and 
Adana, with an army of twelve thousand men of all 
arms, ill-diseiplined, without any artillery capable of ef- 
fecting a breach, and with only a few cannon of heavy 
calibre, having no suitable shot; three or four thousand 
horsemen without baggage, and an infantry who indulged 
day amd night in smoking beneath their tents? Abdalla 
Paeha, feeling himself accordingly possessed of the strong- 
est fortress in the East, fearlessly prepared for a vigorous 
resistance. 

An English corvette, at anchor in the road, offered one 
of its officers to direct the artillery of the besiegers. The 
pacha accepted, and gave him the command of all the 
cannon. But he discovered at the end of three days 
that he could never earry the town with the assistance 
of Turks who would not bring their cannon close to the 
walls—the only means of effecting a breach. 

In spite of the army of the pachas, Abdalla remained 
calm and undisturbed. He had nothing to apprehend, 
on the land side, from such ill-organised troops, and re- 
plied to their cannon’s roar by a firing of musketry, to 
signify how much he despised their attacks. He was 
provided with a well-paid garrison; provisions and am- 
munition, whether brought from Europe or Asia, reached 
him by sea in abundance; he was even suspected of 
keeping up a secret understanding with the Greeks of 
the Morea. 

The Emir Beschir, who was at this period under the 
protection of the viceroy of Egypt, kept up a regular 
correspondence with Abdalla, who, through the inter- 
ference of Mehemet-Ali, sued for peace and solicited of 
the porte his pardon. If the pacha had nothing to ap- 
prehend on the land side, he could not be without alarm 
lest the divan of Constantinople should blockade the 
town by sea, and interrupt his communications from with- 
out,—a measure which would have brought his people 
to a state of famine, induced his soldiers to revolt, and 
compelled him to hold out his neck to the bowstring of 
the sublime porte. The divan granted his pardon, aware 
that Abdalla might have delivered up the town to the 
insurgents of the Morea; but it condemned him to a fine 
of 3000 francs, and to pay the expenses of the war, 

Having obtained the pardon of Abdalla Pacha, the 
viceroy now solicited that of the Emir Beschir, who was 
accordingly restored to his government. He availed 
himself of the circumstance to make the divan sensible 
of his power, and to exercise a direct influence over the 
Prince of the Lebanons, whose political interests are in- 
timately connected, at the present day, with those of 
Mehemet-Ali. 

‘Towards the end of 1823, the Emir Beschir disem- 
barked at St. Jean d’Acre, in order to regulate, with Ab- 
dalla, the expenses of the siege of that town, and fix the 
amount of the debt which should fall to his share. 

On his return to the Lebanon, he levied a contribution 
of a thoisand purses, his circumstances being much re- 
duced in consequence of his exile, and of the expense 
caused by his stay in Egypt. His subjects were also 
poor; and being unwilling to incur the risk ef their en- 
mity by so heavy a tax, he resolved to inflict it upon his 
old leutenant-general, the Scheik Beschir, by way of re- 
venging the intrigues he had entered into with his brother 
Abets for the purpose of depriving him of the sovereign- 
ty of the mountain. ‘The Scheik Beschir refused to pay, 
and withdrew into the Karan, a province of the Leba- 
non; he subsequently returned to his palace at Moctura, 
from whence he entered intoa secret understanding with 
Prince Abets to overthrow Beschir. He even succeeded 
in engaging into the conspiracy three young brothers of 
the prince who had, until then, remained in their pro- 
vinces without mixing in any intrigues against him. 

This conspiracy might have proved fatal to the Emir 
Beschir, had it not been for the assistance he received 
from Abdalla Pacha, 

The Scheik Beschir was pursued and arrested in the 
plains of Damascus, with an escort of two hundred fol- 
lowers. He might easily have effected his escape; but 
relying on the assurance given to him by the Turkish 
officer, in the name of the Pacha of Damascus, that he 
had been pardoned by the Prince of the Lebanon, he sur- 
rendered himself, and was led to Damascus. On arrival 
he was stripped of his clothes, one of his hands was tied 
before him, the other behind his back, and he was thrown 





into a prison, where he remained many months, He 





was tried for his life at Constantinople, and he was con. 
demned to death. When he was presented with the 
bowstring, his countenance underwent no change—he 
merely asked permission to speak to the pacha and to 
the prince; but received for answer that this would be 
of no avail ; that neither the one nor the other could in. 
terfere, as the sentence proceeded from Constantinople, 
He submitted to his fate, and was strangled; his head 
was then severed from the body, which was cut into 
pieces and thrown to the dogs. 

This execution took place at the commencement of 
1824. The three brothers of the prince were then 
arrested, their tongues were cut off, their eyes put out, and 
they were afterwards exiled, with their families, each of 
them in a village at a distance from the other. From 
that moment tranquillity has reigned over the Lebanon; 
the Chab family enjoying their power unmolested, thanks 
to the active police the emir has established in the coun. 
try under his sway, and to the friendship of Abdalla Pa. 
cha, who was, nevertheless, well aware of the intimate 
intercourse subsisting between the mighty prince and 
Mchemet-Ali. 

Such has been the policy maintained up to the present 
day by the Emir Beschir; and every thing indicates that 
he will successfully pursue it in the new crisis in which 
he has been placed by the struggle of Mehemet-Ali against 
the Ottoman empire. The emir had taken no part in 
the war until the moment when Ibrahim Pacha, victori- 
ous at St. Jean d’Acre, sent to his father in Egypt the 
Pacha Abdalla, defeated and a prisoner, and immediately 
entered Syria. The Prince of Lebanon was then com. 
pelled to declare himself; and, according to oriental cus- 
tom, he saw the finger of God in Ibrahim’s success, and 
took part with him. Nevertheless he did so with regret, 
and, to all appearances, reserved. to himself the pretext 
of compulsion to pacify the porte in case of need. It is 
probable that if Ibrahim Pacha should experience a re- 
verse of fortune, the Emir Beschir would again side with 
the Turks, and aid them in crushing the Arabs. Ibrahim, 
who entertains suspicions of this double-handed policy, 
compromises the prince by every means in his power. 
He has compelled him to send one of his sons and one 
of his best horsemen to accompany him towards Homs; 
and his other sons have also left the mountain, and ex- 
ercise military sway, in Ibrahim’s name, over the princi- 
pal towns of Syria. 

The existence of the Emir Beschir is dependent upon 
Ibrahim’s triumph at Homs. Should he be defeated, the 
Turks will take signal vengeance on the Christians of 
the Lebanon and the prince himself; on the other hand, 
if Ibrahim remains master of Syria, he will not long suf- 
fer a power independent of his own to continue unmo- 
lested ; he will either endeavour to undermine it by 
policy, or utterly to overthrow it by annihilating the 
Chab family. Were the Emir Beschir a younger and a 
more active man, he might counteract these various ag- 
gressions, and fix, for a long time to come, perhaps for 
ever, his authority, and that of his sons, over the most 
inaccessible, the most populous, and the wealthiest part 
of Syria. The mountaincers under his orders are brave, 
intelligent, and well-disciplined ; the roads leading into 
the heart of the country are inaccessible ; the Maronites, 
whose numbers on the Lebanon are greatly on the in- 
crease, would be devoted to the emir by the common 
fecling of Christianity and their hatred and terror of 
Turkish dominion. ‘The only obstacle to the formation 
of a new power in those countries is to be found in tho 
difference of religion between the Maronites, the Druses, 
and the Motoualis, who are nearly in equal numbers on 
the mountains which obey the emir’s authority. A 
community of religious sentiments is the strongest bond 
of nationality. Such, at least, has hitherto been the 
case. Civilisation, in its progress, individualises the 
feelings of religion, and the national feeling rests upon 
other common interests; these, however, not being of so 
grave a character, all feelings merely national are found 
to decay ; but what can be more powerful upon the mind 
of man than his religious creed—his inward faith in it? 
It is the voice of his intelligence—the thought absorbing 
all others ; namely, laws, country: every thing with a 
people is centered in their religion. This is probably 
the cause which will prevent the East from settling into 
a united and powerful nation, and is bringing about the 
downfall of the Turkish empire. We perceive no signs 
of a common existence—na symptoms of a possible 
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nationality, except in those parts of the empire where the| the ground: but when they put their horses to a gallop, 
tribes of one and the same worship are seated. Amongst) they brandish it horizontally above their head, and in 
the Greek and Asiatic race, the Armenians, the Bulga- their military sports fling it to an extraordinary distance, 


rians, or the Servians—every where else we sec men|and pick it up by stooping to the ground. 


congregated ; but they do not constitute a nation, 
END OF THE NOTES RESPECTING THE EMIR BESCHIR, 


5th October, 1832. 

I descended to-day the lower slopes of the Lebanon, 
which declines from Deir-el-Kammar to the Mediterra- 
nean, and rested for the night in a retired khan of those 
mountains, 
At five in the morning we mounted our horses in the 
court of the emir’s palace. On issuing from the gate, 
you first descend into a path on part of the rock, and 
turning round the hill of Dptedin. ‘To the right and 
left of these paths, the corners of earth, supported by 
artificial terraces, are planted with mulberry trees, and in 
the highest state of cultivation. The trees and vines 
spread their shade in all directions over the ground, and 
numerous rills are brought down by Arab husbandmen 
from the summit of the mountains, forming trenches on 
their way and watering the trees and gardens. The gi- 
gantic shadow of the palace and of the terraces of 
Dptedin, floats above the whole scene, and follows the 
traveller to the foot of the hill, where he ascends another 
mountain bearing the town of Deir-el-Kammar on its 
summit. We reached it after a quarter of an hour’s 
ride. Deir-el-Kammar is the capital of Emir Beschir 
and of the Druses, and contains in its enclosure a popu- 
lation of ten or twelve thousand inhabitants. With the 
exception, however, of an old edifice ornamented with 
Moorish sculpture and high balconies, bearing a perfect 
resemblance to the remains of one of our castles of the 
middle age, Deir-el-Kammar does not deserve the name 
of a town, still less of a capital; it may be likened to a 
small town of Savoy or Auvergne, or to a large village 
of a distant French province. The day was dawning 
when we passed through it; droves of mares and horses 
were coming out of the court-yards of the houses, and 
spreading along the unpaved streets and squares of the 
town ; a few black tents of Zingari were pitched in one 
of those squares, which was rather larger than the rest ; 
men, children, women half naked or wrapped up in the 
common covering of white flannel, which is their only 
clothing, were squatting round a fire, combing their hair 
and clearing it of the insects which annoyed them. A 
few Arabs in the service of the emir were riding through 
the town in their magnificent costume, with splendid 
arms at their girdle, and lances twelve or fifteen feet long 
in their hand. Some were carrying news to the emir| 
respecting Ibrahim’s army; others were descending to 
the coast with orders from the prince to the detachments 
commanded by his sons, and encamped in the plain. 
Nothing is more rich and imposing than the array and 
costume of these Druse warriors. ‘Their immense tur- 
bans of dazzling-coloured shawls arrayed in graceful 
folds, throw over their sunburnt countenance and dark 
eyes, a shade which adds to the loftiness and wild ener- 
gy of their physiognomies; long mustachios conceal 
their lips, and hang down on both sides of the mouth. 
A kind of short red tunic is the uniform dress of the 
Druses and of all the mountaineers; this tunic, accord- 
ing to the importance and wealth of the wearer, is spun 
with cotton and gold, or merely with cotton and silk, the 
front and back dazzling with elegant designs, in whicu 
the variety of colours contrasts with the gold and silver 
of the tissue; immense pantaloons with numberless 
folds cover their legs; their feet are protected by short 
boots of red morocco and slippers of yellow morocco 
over them ; furred vests with hanging sleeves, are thrown 


Previously 
| to flinging the lance, they give it for some time an oscil- 
lating movement, which afterwards adds greatly to the 
force of the throw, and carries it to the intended spot. 
We met a great number of those-horsemen in the course 

of the day. The Emir Beschir bad himself supplied us 
with a few to guide, and do us honour; they all bowed 
to us with great courtesy, and-stopped their horses to 
leave the path open for our passage. 

At about two miles from Deir-el-Kammar, there is ob- 
tained one of the most magnificent views of the Leba- 
non, On the one side, its deep gorges, which the travel- 
ler is ubout to enter, suddenly open beneath the feet. 
On the other, the castle of Dptedin rises in the form of 
a pyramid on the summit of its hill, covered with verdure 
and surrounded by the foaming waters; before him the 
mountains, gradually descending to the sea—some dark, 
others of a lighter aspect,—unroll themselves like a cata- 
ract of hills, and disappear either amongst verdant ridges 
of olive-trees in the plains of Sida, or on a rising hill of 
a brick-coloured sand along the shores of Baireut. Here 
and there, the contour of the mountain sides, and the 
varied lines of their immense descending ridges, are ter- 
minated and broken by the tops of cedars, of fig, or 
broad-crested pine-trees ; numerous villages shine at their 
feet or on their summits. This prospect terminates in 
the sea; the eye following, as upon an immense map or 
an embossed plain, the slopes, the undulations, the in- 
tersections of the coasts, the capes, the promontories, the 
gulfs of its shores from the Carmel to Cape Batroun, 
along an extent of fifty leagues. 

The air is so fine that one can fancy any object to be 
almost within a few hours’ traveling, which it would re- 
quire three or four days to reach. At those distances, 
the sea appears so mixed up with the firmament, with 
which it is blended in the horizon, that it is impossible 
at the first glance to distinguish the two elements from 
each other, and the land appears to float in an increased 
double ocean. It is only by fixing the sea with more 
attention, and by observing the little white sails on its 
blue surface, that it is possible to distinguish the object 
in view. <A slight and more or less gilded haze floats 
above the waves, and separates the sky from the water. 
At some moments, light fogs, raised up from the sides of | 
the mountains by the morning breeze, detach themselves, | 
like a bird’s white feathers consigned to the winds, and 
are carried away to the sea, or evaporated by the rays of 
the now burning sun. 

Quitting this magnificent scenery, we began to de- 
scend by a path more perilous than I had ever seen in 
the Alps. The declivity is perpendicular, and the road 
less than two feet wide; unfathomable precipices line it 
on one side, and a wall of rocks on the other ; the hollow 
of the path is paved with roMing rocks, or with stones 
so well polished by the waters, by the horses’ shoes and 
the camels’ feet, that those animals are obliged to select, 
with the utmost care, a stepping place ; and, as this place 
is always the same, they have in the course of time 
scooped cavities in the stone, wherein their hoofs sink a 
few inches, and it is only owing to those cavities offer- 
ing a point of resistance to the horse’s shoe, which has 
thus a firm hold, that the animal escapes falling. One 
also meets now and then with steps cut in the rock, of 
the height of two feet, or blocks of rounded geanite 
which it would be impossible to step over, and which 
must be turned by availing ourself of spaces between 
them barely wide enough to admit the legs of the ani- 
mal; this description applies to nearly all the roads in 








loosely over their shoulders. A girdle of silk or morocco, | 
such as the Albanese are in the habit of wearing, en-| 
circles the body with its many folds, and serves for the’ 
horseman to secure his arms. The handles of two or! 
three kangiars or yatagans, the poniards and short sabres'| 
of the East, are seen projecting out of their girdle and 
shining upon the breast; the stocks of two or three pis-! 
tols inlaid with gold or silver complete this portable arsenal. 
The Arabs, moreover, are always armed with a lance, | 
the handle of which is made of slender, pliant, yet dura-' 
ble wood, resembling a long reed. This lance, their! 
chief weapon, is adorned with waving tufts and silken: 
cords; they generally hold it in their right hand, the! 
point towards the sky, and the handle nearly touching; 


this part of the Lebanon. he sides of the mountains 
occasionally turn off or become flat, affording a less rug- 
ged road on layers of yellow dust, freestone or mould. 
It is difficult to conceive how a country like this can 
breed at all times such numbers of fine horses. No 
Arab, however inaccessible his village or his dwelling, 
is without a horse, nnd we constantly observed them 


carelessly mounting, or descending, with pipes in their {attend their sojourn in Syria. 


g, 
mouths, the steepest hills, which the rocbucks of our 
mountains would have found it difficult to climb. 

After descending for an hour ayd a half, we caught a 
glimpse of the end of the gorge through which we h d 
to make our way. A river resounded in its depth, still 





and walnut trees, plantains and Persian poplars growing 
on the extreme slope of the ravine. Handsome foun- 
tains issued, on the right of the road, from grottos of 
rock decked with a thousand unknown creeping plants, 
or from the middle of grass-plots covered with autamnal 
flowers. We soon perceived a house between trees on 
the borders of the river or torrent, which we forded. Wo 
there came to a stop, in order to afford rest to our horses, 
and to enjoy for a moment one of the most extraordinary 





sights we had ever beheld on our journey, 

The gorge, into the depth of which we had descended, 
was completely filled with the waters of the river, bub- 
bling round some masses of rock that had fallen inte its 
bed. Here and there, islands of a mouldy soil exhibited 
gigantic poplars rising toa prodigious height, and throw- 
ing their pyramidal shadow against the sides of the 
mountain where we were seated. The waters of the 
river were contracted, on our left, by two walls of granite, 
which they seemed to have split in attempting to force 
their way through ; these walls rose to the height of four 
or five hundred feet, and approaching cach other at their 
further extremity, appeared like an immense arcade, 
which the lapse of time had forced to give way and fall 
upon itself. Tops of Italian pine trees were scattered 
like bunches of wall-flowers on the ruins of decayed 
walls, and detaching themselves, bore the appearance of 
a dark green spot on the plain bright blue of heaven. 
On the right, the gorge ran in w ndings for about a quar- 
ter of a mile between wider and less rugged banks; its 
waters flowed unobstructed, embracing a multitude of 
small islands or verdant promontories, covered with the 
richest and most smiling vegetation. It was the first 
time I had beheld the poplar tree, since TI left the banks 
of the Rhone and of the Seine. It extended its pale and 
moving veil over all this valley of the river; but as it 
was neither planted nor pruned by human hands, it grows 
here in clusters, and spreads its branches at will, and ac- 
cordingly in more majestic, varied and graceful forms 
than in our own country. 
trees and other groups of rushes and large reeds which 
covered the islands, we perceived the broken arches of 
an old bridge built by the ancient emirs of Lebanon, but 
for centuries past falling to ruins. Beyond the arches 
of this ruined bridge, the gorge opened outright upon an 


Between these masses of 


immense inward scene of valleys, plains and hills, strewed 
with villages inhabited by the Druses, the whole sur- 
rounded, like an amphitheatre, by a circular chain of high 
mountains ; the hills were nearly all of a green hue, and 
covered with forests of pine trees. 
suspended over, and appeared to be connected with, one 
another; but after crossing some of them, we discovered 
that the distance between them was considerable, owing 
to the difficulty of the way by the paths, and the neces- 
sity of descending or ascending the deep ravines which 
separate them. From any one of these villages is easily 
heard the voice of a man speaking in the adjoining ham- 
let, though it requires an hour to travel from one to the 
other, What added to the eflect of this fine landscape, 
was the sight of two monasteries of large dimensions, 
planted, like fortresses, on the summit of two hills be- 
hind the river, and resembling blocks of granite, grown 
black with age. ‘T'he one is inhabited by Maronites who 
devote themselves to the instruction of young Arabs in- 
tended for the priesthood. The other was deserted ; it 
had formerly belonged to the order of the Lazarites of 
Lebanon ; and now served as an asylum and refuge to 
young jesuits, sent there by their order, at the request of 
the Maronite bishop, to furnish the Arab chiefs with rales 
and plans for their guidance ; they live there in complete 
retirement and poverty, aud in exemplary sanctity. I 
became acquainted with them at a later period. One of 
them is learning the Arabian language, and strives in 


The villages were 


vain to convert some Druses of the neighbouring villages 3 
he is a man of great talents and learning; the other is 
engaged in the study of the healing art, and travels over 
the country, gratuitously distributing medicines ; both 
are beloved and respected by the Druses and even by the 
Motoualis. Butthey can have no hope that success will 
j The Maronite clergy are 
much attached to the Roman church; nevertheless, this 


clergy has its traditions, its independence, its own disci- 


pline, which it would not permit the spirit of Jesuitism 
to invade; it claims to exercise the true spiritual au- 
thority, and to govern tie minds of the people of Leb:- 
non. It would soon find rivals in active and stirring 





veiled by the fog of its waters and by the tops of carob 
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: ily alarm| 


bodies; and this rivalry would natura 


Murope in 
the loca! cleray. | 

\fter having rested for half an hour in this enchant-, 
ing spot, we again horses, and began to 
ascend the steep brow which ‘The path 
gtew more ahd more rugged as it arose on the last chain 


mounted our 
stood before us. 


of Lebanon, which separated us from the coast of Syria. 
In proportion, however, as we ascend d, the aspect of the 
eht became more 


basin which we left on our ri 


hnimense 
pigantic and imposing. 

The river we had quitted, after a halt, followed a wind- 
ing course, in the midst of this plain slightly undulated} 


with hills, and soinetimes spread in’ blue and brilliant 


lakes resembling those of Switzerland. The dark hills, 


being crowned on their summits by clusters of fir-trees,| 


course of the river, and ap- 
thousand In 


ees from the plain, 


repeatedly interrupted the 
» red to separate it 
Other his, 


rose vp, gathe 


into a minous sheets. 


springing by slow de 
red dit 
with their coverings of lurze 
wide intervals, trees with broad tops, which 






»y masses, Jeaned against each other 


in blossom, and bore, here 
and there, at 
flung 


trees de 


dark shades over their sides. Large eedar and fir} 
summits, and drop; ed 
Druse vil-| 
aces, the balconies, 


1 still higher 


round the numerous 


cended fron 
in clusters and glades 
eheld the 
from the 


laves, of which we |! rising terr 
centre of the verdant pine- 
1}, 


and ogive windows, 
scarlet man- 


trees, “Phe inhabitants, chiefly elid in fine 

tles, and their foreheads ¢ ered with red, broad-folded 
turbans, ascended their terraces to sec us pass, adding, by 
he brillianey of the costume ik their majestic atti- 
tudes, to the gran ¥ the singular, and picturesque effect 


of the seene. Water was flowing in all divections from 
handsome ‘Turkish fountains placed at the entrance and 
exit of these villages. The women and young maidens, 

1 A +! » i F \ } - 1 
who came to fill them long narrow pitchers, were grouped 


l noved a corner of their 


round the basins, and re veils to 


obtain a glimpse of as. ‘The population appeared a noble 
race of bemmes. Men, women, and children, all were the 
picture of bealth and strength. The wemen are ev- 
tremely handsome. ‘Thetr features bear, In general, the 
stamp of pride lignity, without any expression of 
ferocity to di m We were every wher 





rolitene 





Otters of hospitality 


greeted with ee 


were made by all the villages in turn; we did not avail 
for about 


We 


white and naked erest of the 


ourselves of them, but continued to ascend, 


three hours, the steep acclivities shaded by fir-trees. 
finally reached the last 
mountains, and the immense horizon of the coast of 


Syria unfolded itself at onee to our view. ‘This was an 
} ) 


from what had struck our eves for 
horizon of Naples, seer 


aspect very different 
many days past; it was the i from 
heights of Castellamare, 


boundless, or showing 


the top of Vesuvius, or from the 


The imn socean was at our feet, 


wns 


no other limits to the eye than a few clouds he aped up 
at the furthest 


imagination fancied the appearance of land, 


extremity of its waves. Under these 
clouds the 
the island of 
of thirty leagues from the shore. 
the Jeft; and on the right, and far out of sight, the endk 

chain of the coasts of Baireut, Tripoli, Syria, Latakia,| 
Alexandretta; lastly, but under a confused aspect, | 
and the gilded haze of m 
of he 
an illusion, 


at the distance 
Mount ¢ 


Cyprus which is, however, 


‘armel was on 


wer 
ght, were some shining points 
mountains of Taurus; but this micht have been 
so great is the distance. Immediately beneath 
after 
where we 


summit 


need ; and, 
of the 


our feet the descending path comm 


eliding on mee wks and dry turze ridge 
stood, we found it le 
at first, 


rocky hills; next, upon the dark-green tops of oak, pine, 


and opening from 


ss abrupt, 


to summit: the eye rested on the gray heads 


cedar, and carob-trees ; lower down again, 
slopes, upon the paler and more yellow verdure of plan-| 

hills covered 
whole finally 
mingled and died away in the narrow plain whieh sepa-, 


appeared gray 


tains and sycamores; lastly a} 
with the leaves of olive trees; and the 


rates Lebanon from the sea. 
Along the capes were seen old Moofish towers Pp -o-| 


tecting the shore; within the culfs, laree villaces and | 
towns, their walls reflecting the sun’s rays, their ereeks 
dug in the sands, and their boats run aground. or their 


vessels sailing In or out of harbour: Saide 





in particular, encompassed by their tertile 
lemon, and mulberry-trees, 
their mosques, their castles and embattled ramparts, rose} 


ains of olive, | 
their m 





inarets, the domes of 
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| the course of the river 


of day, under the shadow of 


upon gentler) 


and Baireut| corner of the khan. 
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un of Batreut, ere mighty LL rs 1en, inte natal by [mid-w ay down he slope. All the ruggedness of the 
arose again, of a yellow and gol! mountain disappears at this spot, and we proceeded for 
colour, in ihe foregreund, like the pillars of Pestum :|two hours through the most smiling and fertile hills, not 
next assuming a gray, sombre, and tarnished appearance ,|inferior in beauty to those of ‘Tuscany. Parapet walls 
then beoo ming gree ‘n and black in the region of forests ;|support terraces of earth, where the vines intermix with 
and jastly sheoting up its snowy tops, which seemed to |other trees, casting their shade over every kind of crop, 
melt in the transparency of the sky, at an elevation where | without impeding their growth. Villages, in which every 
of day -light rested in undisturbed serenity |thing indicates order, peace, toil, and its rewards, are 
Neither Naples nor | scattered over these hills; the houses, or rather castles of 
can exhibit such |the scheiks command them in the same manner as our 
an horizon. gothic castles of old rose above our villages. Immense 
After descending for about two hours, we met with an |convents of Maronite monks occupy the summits of the 
isolated khan, beneath magnificent plantains, on the edge | lhillocks like as many fortresses. The monks are seen 
of a fountain. It will be proper to describe, once for all, |to enter or sally forth, leading the plough to the fields, or 
what is calleda khan in Syria, as well as in every other | going in quest of mulberry leaves. The Arabs, without 
astern country; itis a hut, the walls of which are of distinction of sexes, are peaceably labouring in the enclo- 
ill-joined uncemented stones, affording no protection | isures, and cast a look at us, smiling at our European 
from wind or rain; these stones are generally blackene -d/costume. The scheik, attended by his principal domes- 
hy the smoke of the hearth, which continually filters | tics, is usually seated on a carpet at the entrance of his 
through the open spaces. ‘Phe walls are about seven or | lcastle, or beneath a broad sycamore tree in the midst of 
cight feet high, and covered over with pieces of rough | the road; he is in the attitude of smoking, and bows to 
wood retaining its bark and largest branches ; the whole jus laying his hand on his breast, and saying, Sala el 
is shaded with dry faggots, answering the purpose of a|kacr: be this a blessed day to ye, travellers! 
roof. ‘The inside is unpaved, and is, according to the| We have at last reached the plain, which we are 
season of the year, a bed of dustorof mud. One or two |erossing under a canopy of verdure formed by the long 
stakes support the roof of leaves, and the traveller’s cloak |reeds, the vine, the paln, the fig, and the mulberry trees, 
and arms are suspended thereon, In one corner is a| From time to time the isolated habit: ation of an Arab, or 
Hl hearth raised upon a few rough stones ; a charcoal Syrian-Greek husbandman detaches itself from this forest 
wa is constantly haveing upon this hearth, and one or | lof leaves; the children are playing with long-tailed 
two copper coflee- pots are always full of thick farina-) Syrian sheep in front of the house ; handsome young 
ceous coffe e, the habitual refreshment and only want of girls, with their faces uncovered, are carrying pitchers of 
Turks Arabs. ‘There are in general two rooms | water on their heads, and the father and mother are 
simi ir to san one I have described. One or two Arabs seen at the foot of the mulberry trees working those fine 
are authorised, in return for the tribute they pay to the variegated silk stufls, of which they secure the threads 
pacha, to do the honours of the dwelling, and to sell from one tree to another, and twist them while pacing 
coffee and barley-flour eakes to the caravans. When the | beneath the shade. Scotland, Saxony, Savoy, and Swit- 
traveller reaches the door of these khans, he alights from |zerland, do not exhibit to the traveller a more busy scene 
his horse or camel, and removes the straw mats or damask | of life, peace, and contentment, than is found at the foot 
carpets which are to serve him fora bed ; they are spread | of these mountains of the Lebanon, where we only ex- 
in a corner of the smoking-room ; he sits down, calls for | pected to meet with a people of barbarians. 
coffee, lights his pipe, and waits until his slaves have | “5 ‘ bee 
This re-| 5th October, 1832. 
past usually consists of two or three cakes, half baked on| I met my wife and child in good health, and employed 
heated pebble, and of some slices of hashed mutton, in embellishing and ornamenting our winter abode. I 
which is boiled with rice in a copper pot. It rarely hap- | remained some days with them previously to starting for 
pens that rice or mutton ean be procured in the khan; | Palestine and Egypt.- Ibrahim Pacha has gained a de- 
the traveller must then be satistied with the cakes and cisive victory at Homs; he is advancing upon Carama- 
the excellent fresh water which is always found in the | nia, and will cross the ‘l'aurus, driving the Turks before 
neighbourhood of khans. ‘The servants, the slaves, the |him. No apprehension is any longer felt for the peace 
moukres, (camel-leaders,) and the horses, remain round |and safety of this country: I shall therefore be able to 
the Khan in the open air. There is generally in the | tr avel with my mind at ease respecting what is dearcst 
neighbourhood some noted and long-standing tree, which |to me in life, Our newly acquired friends at Baireut, 
serves as a beacon to the caravan; this is mostly an im- Messrs. Biane 0, Jorelle, F arrer, Laurella, and Abbott, 
mense sycamore fig-tree, such as I have never seen in| will provide, during ny absence, for all emergencies that 
I am going to prepare my caravan, and to 


hot 











the bright ray 
on layers of pe rpetual whiteness. 
rontum, neither Rome nor Albano, 











collected some dry wood to prepare his repast. 


Europe; it is of the size of the largest oaks, and grows | might occur, 
to an older ¢ Its trunk sometimes measures thirty or | depart as soon as the first rains shall have cgoled the 
forty feet in circumference, and is often larger; its | heat, which had reached thirty degrees, and still prevails 
branches, which begin to spread at an elevation of fifteen j@* this moment along the coast of Syria. 





—< 
JOURNEY TO BAIREUT; 

ACROSS SYRIA AND PALESTINE TO JERUSALEM. 

8th October, 1832 
I started with eighteen horses attached to my suite 
and baggage, these forming our caravan. We slept ata 
jkhan, at three hours’ journey from Baireut, on the same 
Arabs, encamped, doring the heat of the lvond as that I had to traverse to visit Lady Esther Stan- 
one of these trees. In this,|hope. We arose at three o’clock the next morning, and 
however, as in every thing else, it is painful to notice the | crossed at five the river Tamour, the ancient ‘amyris; 
indifference of Eastern people and of their government. | the rose laurel was in full flower on its borders. We 
These plantains, which should be preserved with eare, as | followed its margin, its frothy waves washing the fect 
inns provided by Nature for the wants of the caravan, are lof our horses, as far as Saide, the ancient Sidon—a mere 
leit to the stupid improvidence of those who benefit by |shadow of the ruined city, of which it has lost even the 
their shade; the Arabs light their fires at the foot of the |name—retaining no trace whatever of its past grandeur. 


or twenty feet from the ground, at first extend in an | 
horizontal direction, to an immense distance ; the upper | 
branches then group themselves in narrower cones, and 

resemble from afar our beech-trees. ‘The shadow of those 
trees which Providence seems to have scattered here aud 
there, as an hospitable clond over the buruing soil of the 
desert, extends to a great distance from the trunk; and | 
it is not unusual to see perhaps sixty camels and horses, 

and as many 


| sycamore, and the trunks of most of these sple ndid trees | A circ ular jetty formed of huge stones surrounds a haven 


are blackened and hollowed by the flames of Arab | filled with sand, from which a few fishermen and their 
Our little caravan settled itself under one of children were pushing into the sea a frail bark without 
those majestic syeamores, and we passed the night wrap-|masts or sails—the sole maritime image remaining of 
and stretched on a straw mat in a this second queen of the seas. At Saide we went to 
the French khan, an immense receptacle of our ancient 
}commerce in Syria, and where our consuls presided, and 
jhoisted the French flag. There is no longer any com- 
We took our departure from the khan this morning, | merce or any Frenchmen here. ‘There remains, indeed, 


hearths. 


ped up in our cloaks, 


4th October, 1832. 


out of this ocean of colours and streaks, and riveted the} and aitera few hours’ ride over abrupt steepnesses of the |at Saide, in the immense deserted khan, an old and re- 


beholder to two projecting spots on the coast. 


Sevond| Lebanon, 


we reached the handsome villages situated |spectable French agent, M. Giraudin, who has, with his 
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family, sabubiind it anal fifty years. Though become 
oriental, he received us with all the friends ship of a coun- 
tryman in a distant region tamed of old for ils hospitality, 
and not degenerated in this respect, during the lapse 
of ages. 

We dined with these worthy people, and afterwards 
slept a few hours. What a charming picture did the 
host and his family present of the generous hospitality 
of the East! The sons brought us water to wash, while 
their wives and mother prepared our repast. At four 
o'clock p. m. we mounted our horses, accompanied by the 
sons, and several of their friends. One of them mounted 
ona superb Arabian, and performed the exercise of the 
djerid, At two hours’ distance from Saide, they quitted 
us, thanking us for our visit, and aflectionately wishing 
usa prosperous journey. 

We traveled two hours more, and then alighted for 
the night, to sleep under our tents close to a delightful 
fountain called El Kantara, which diffused its limpid 
streams at a few paces from the briny wave. A gigantic 
tree overshadowed with its branches the whole caravan. 

The plain forms a delicious garden, reaching even to 
the shore; an immense caravan of camels had already 
halted there, and shared the field with us. The neighing 
of the horses; the cries of the camels; the smoke of 
the evening fires; and the transparent lights of the 
lamps through the striped cloth of the tents, occasioned 
reflections on a life of repose, on the family hearth, and 
distant friends, which were impressed upon our features, 
as we sank, tired and listless, each upon his saddle, 
which served for a pillow. 

In the morning, while the moukres and slaves bridled 
the horses, two or three Arabs struck the tents, which 
were speedily folded and fastened to the saddles of the 
mules. Nothing remained on the spot on which, but a 
few hours before, we were established as in a permanent 
abode, save the embers of a nocturnal fire, which the 
solar rays would soon extinguish. This circumstance 
formed a true and striking image of human life, often 
used in the Bible, and which created a powerful impres- 
sion upon my mind every time it occurred. 

We departed from Kantara before d: iybreak, and as- 
cended several barren and rocky hills, stretching like pro- 
montories into the sea. From the summit of the last 
and most elevated of these ascents, Tyre is beheld, ap- 
pearing at the extremity of a vast and barren elevation. 
Between the sea and the last heights of Lebanon, which 
here rapidly diminish, extends a naked barren plain of 
about twenty miles in length, and four or five in breadth, 
of a yellow tint, covered only with thorny shrubs, browsed 
by the camels of the caravan, on their passage. ‘T'yre 
is built on a peninsula stretching into the sea, and con- 
nected with the continent by a narrow neck of land 
covered with a golden sand, waited by the wind from 
Egypt. 

This city, at present called Sour by the Arabs, is situ- 
ated at the further extremity of the above-mentioned 
peninsula, and seems to rise out of the waves. At 
distance, you would still imagine it to be a new, beautiful, 
white and animated city; but it is nothing more than a 
fine shadow, which vanishes on approaching it. A few 
hundreds of falling houses, in which the Arabs fold large 
flocks of sheep and black goats with long hanging ears, 
which defiled before us in the plain, are all that remains 
of Tyre! She has no longer a port on the sea, no longer 
roads upon land: the prophecies respecting her have 
been long since accomplished. 


i) 


We traveled on in silence, occupied by the thoughts 
of this desolation, and of the dust of empire which we 
trod under our feet. Passing along a path, between the 
ruins and the gray and naked hills of Lebanon, which 


imerely turned their heads, as if disdainfully 1 


lof us. ‘wo individuals belonging to the caravan gal: | of Syria—as the ancient Hebrew poets were used to de- 


Nor seen, where Lebanon’s black heights aspire, 
God's missioned eagles dart from thence on Tyre. 


I had now before me the “black” Lebanon ; but, I 
said to myself, my imagination has deceived me: I see 
neither ihe eagles nor the.vultures, which, according to 
the prophecies, were to descend unceasingly from the 
mountains, to despoil even the remains of the city, ac- 
cursed of God, and the enemy of his people. 

At the moment I made these reflections, something 
huge, grotesque and motionless, appeared at our left on 
the summit of a pointed rock, which advanced into the 
plain not far distant, close to the route of the caravans. 
It looked to me like five statues of black stone, placed on 
the rock as on a pedestal; but from certain motions, al- 
most imperceptible, of these colossal figures, we fancied, 
on approaching nearer, that they were five Bedouin 
Arabs, clothed in their sacks of black goat’s hair, who 
were looking at us as we passed. 

When, however, we came at the distance of fifty 
paces from the rock, we saw one of the five figures dis- 
play a pair of immense wings, which it flapped with ; 
noise resembling that of a sail shaking in the breeze, 
and it now became clear that the figures were those of 
five eagles, of the largest kind I had ever seen in the 
Alps, or in the menageries of our cities. They did not 
take flight, but remained unmoved at our approach. 
Seated like kings of the desert, they seemed to regard 
Tyre as their proper prey, whereunto they were going 
to return. ‘They appeared conscious of possessing it by 
divine right; as if they were willing instruments of a 
prophetic vengeance, which they were determined to exe- 
cute upon man, and in spite of man. 

I could not cease from contemplating this prophecy in 
action—this wonderful fulfilment of the divine menaces, 
of which chance had rendered us witnesses. Never had 


my mind; and it required an effort of reason not to sce, 
behind these five gigantic eagles, the great and terrible 
of the poet of Ezekiel—trising 
above them, and pointing outto them, with eye and hand, 
the city whieh God had given them as a prey—while the 
wind of divine wrath agitated the 
of the prophet, and the fire of celestial indignation 
sparkled in his eyes. 

We halted at the distance of forty paces; the cagles 


figure vengeance—of 


flowing snowy beard 





' | 
egardless | 


loped to the foot of the rock, armed with their guns. 
The eagles paid no attention to this; the guns were load- 
ed with Lall, and several shots were fired, which made 
them fly heavily away for a moment, but they voluntarily | 
returned to the fire, and 
without being struck by either of the balls—as if they| 
meant to say—* Your efforts against us 
we are the eagles of God,” 

I now found that my poetical imagination had ex- 
hibited to me the eagles of ‘T'yre less faithfully, 
pressively, less supernaturally, than the fact warranted ; 
and that there is ever in the most obscure rays of the 
mens divinior of poets something of that divining and 
prophetic instinct which utters the truth without know- 
ing it. 

We arrived at noon, after a march of seven hours in| 
the midst of the plain of Tyre, at a place called the | 
Wells of Solomon. All travellers have described these 
wells; they consist of three reservoirs of limpid running | 
water, which issue, as it were, by enchantinent, from a} 
low, dry, and barren soil, at the distance of two miles 
from Tyre. Each of these reservoirs, 
about twenty feet above the level of the plain, is full to 
the brim, and is indeed continuaily running over. Thi 
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jove;res ong over our heads, 
l i | heads, | 


are powerl $3] 


less lln-} 





raised artificially 





here descend to the plain, we arrived at the city, now} excess of the fluid is employed to turn the wheels = 


flanked by a sand-bank, which seems its only existing 


rampart, but which will doubtless, ere long, bury the} half ancient, half modern, which have a beautiful effect, 
seen on the horizon, 


town under its mass. I thought of the prophecies, and 
endeavoured to briug to my recollection some of those 
eloquent warnings with which the divine spirit inspired 
Ezekiel. 


the meaning in the deplorable reality before my eyes. 


A few lines which I had traced at random on my depar- | cedars from Lebanon. 


ture for the East came fresh into my mind. 


I have not heard, beneath the cedars old, d 





feet in circumference ; their depth Ts unknown ; 


mills, and the water is conveyed to Tyre by aqueducts, 


| 
It is said that Solomon order oH ig 


these wells to be made, to recompense T'yre and its King 
Hiram for the, services he had sooarved pect that mo-| 


I could not recall the words, but I discovered | narch’s navy, and from his artists, during the building of| 
the temple. 


Hiram had broug rht tlre marbles and the 


| 
These immense wells are each from seventy to eighty} 
one Ec 


ieed is said to be bottomless. No individual has eve 


Resounding cries from busy nations rolled : been able to learn by what mysterious channels the waters 


any thing more supernatural struck my eyes, or riveted! 


| heats of 
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from ‘io mountains arrive, and there is at least every 
reason to believe that they are immense Artesian wells, 
constructed thousands of years before their discovery by 
the moderns. 

We quitted the Wells of Solomon at five o’clock ; and 
having marched two hours over the plains of ‘T'yre, ar- 
rived at night at the foot of a high mountain, rising ab- 
ruptly from the sea, and which forms the cape, or Raz-el- 
Abiad. The moon rose above the dark summits of Leba- 
non on our left, but not high enough to illuminate their 
She sank, and left us in the shade, her rays being 
still thrown on immense fragments of white rock, and 
shining with all the brillianey of flame cast upon mar- 
ble. ‘These fragments of rock were many of them ac- 
tually in the sea, and the waves, dashing their foam 
against them, extended almost to our feet—their violence 
shaking the narrow precipice on which we trod. The 
sea sparkled, meanwhile, like a sheet of silver; while 
here and there a sombre cape advanced into the bosom 
of the deep, or some prcfound cavern penctrated the 
| shattered side of the mountain. The plain of Tyre ex- 
tended behind us, and we could still distinguish the 
fringes of golden yellow sand, which marked the limit 
between the sea and land. The shade of T'yre presented 
itself at the extremity of its promontory, and, by chance, 
no doubt, a light was displayed in some of its ruins, 
which, at a distance, might have been taken for a light- 
house ; but it was the pharos of solitude and desolation, 
which guided no vessel, which shone but in our eyes, and 
called forth only the sigh of pity for the fate of the queen 


sides. 


of the sea. 

This route on the precipice—with all its varied acces- 
sories, solemn and sublime—the night, the moon, the sea, 
and its abysses,—lasted for about an hour—one of the 
hours the most strongly imprinted in my memory of all 
| that God has permitted me to enjoy on earth! Whata 
sublime gate does this passage form, whereby to enter 
to-morrow on the soil of miracles—the land of the mani- 
festation—whereou are still impressed visible traces both 
of the old and the new covenant between God and man. 

On descending from the summit of this cape, we en- 
. joyed the same prospects which had struck us in ascend- 














ing: precipices as profound and sonorous, and as white 
with foam—fissures as deep in the blanched rocks, opened 
under our feet and attracted our attention; the waves 
dashed against these with the same violence that we had 
length of the stormy coast 






ssed during the whole 


her career, 
solitary 


moon, higher advanced in 
this tumultuous and 
vast plain of Ptolemais opened 


signate it. The 


hed a stranger light over 


scene, and at leneth, the 
before us. 

It was nine 
October; our horse: 


hours, 


evening, in the month of 
, exhausted by a journey of thirteen 


o'clock in the 


paced slowly their iron-protected hoofs on the 
ng rocks Which alone form the roads of 


Which no 


pointe d and shini 


Syria—irregular steps of stone, horseman 


would dare venture on in Europe. We, ourselves, were 


worn out with fat ; but, struck with the grandeur of 
the spectacle, and the reminiscences it produced, walked 

| bridle, now 
should have to cross in 


rere 
silently on foot, leading our horses by the 
casting a look on that sea we 
order to behold again our own rivers and mountains, and 
new on the long, black, even summit of Mount Carmel, 
which began to a at the limit of the horizon. 
We at length arrived at a species of khan, that is, at 
estroyed b Arab cultivates a 
few fig trees and gourds between the fissures of the rocks, 
near a fountain. The khan was occupied by camel- 
drivers of Naplous, bringing corn from Syria, for the 
army of Ibrahim; the fountain was dried up by the 
autumn; we, nevertheless, planted our tents on 
und and rolling stones. We se- 


ppeat 


a half-d uilding where a poor 


a soil covered with r¢ 
cured our horses, and then drank a few drops of the 
fresh water that remained our jars, which had been 
illed at the Wells of Solomon. 

From the time of our quitting the 
! oo 
the mountains, water began to be 


Plain of 


very scarce, 


Tyre and 
Foun- 


tains are only met with at from five to six hours’ dis. 


tance from each other; and often when you arrive at 
one, you find nothing in the bed of the spring but dry 
and burning mud, imprint of the last 
amels or goats who had slaked their thirst therein. 
On the 11th, we struck our tents by starlight: the 
images of the ng reflected from the waves at our 
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feet. Having descended, for about an hour, the last hills 
which form the White Cape, or Raz-el-Abiad, we entered 
on the plain of Acre, the ancient Ptolemais. 

The siege of Acre, by Ibrahim Pacha, had recently re- 
duced the city to a heap of ruins, under which, from ten 
to twelve thousand men were buried, with thousands of 
camels. Ibrahim, being conqueror, and anxious to place 
his important conquest out of the reach of a reaction of 
fortune, was occupied in restoring the walls and houses. 
Every day, his followers dug up from the ruins hundreds 
of the dead, half decomposed—and the putrid exhalations 
of these corrupted the air throughout the whole plain. 
We, therefore, passed at as great a distance from the 
walls as possible, stopped at noon at an Arab village, 
called the Waters of Acre, in an orchard of pomegra- 
nates, fig trees and mulberry trees, and near the mills of 
the pacha. At five o'clock, we quitted it to encamp ina 
grove of olive trees, on the summit of the first hills of 
Galilee. 

On the 12th, we set out again at break of day. We 
first passed over a hill planted with olives and green oats, 
dispersed in groups, or growing as underwood under the 
browsing teeth of the goats or camels. When we ar- 
rived at the other side of this hill, the Holy Land, the 
land of Canaan, displayed its whole extent to our view. 
The impression was great, delightful and profound. It 
was not a land naked, rocky, and barren—a mingled heap 
of low, uncultivated mountains—as the land of promise 
had been painted to us, on the faith of some misguided 
writers, or a few travellers hastening with all speed to 
arrive at the holy city, and return, and who had only 
seen of the vast and varied domains of the twelve tribes, 
the rocky route which led them, under a burning sun, 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Dececived by these writers, I 
only expected to find what they deseribed—a country of 
trifling extent, without any extensive views, without 
valleys, without plains, without trees, and without water. 
A country dotted with gray, white hillocks, where the 
Arab robber conceals himself in the shade of the ravines, 
to plunder the passenger. Such may, perhaps, be the 
road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, but such is not Judea, as 
we beheld it the first day from the summit of the hills 
which border Ptolemais ; as we found it on the other side 
of the hills of Zebulon and of Nazareth; at the foot of 
Mount Hermon, or Mount Carme!; as we found it, indeed, 
in its entire breadth and in all its varieties, from the 
heights which command Tyre and Sidon to the lake of 
Tiberias ; from Mount Theban tothe hills of Samaria and 
Naplous, and from thence to the walls of Sion. 
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derwood, wild pomegranate trees, rose trees of aJericho, 
and enormous thistles, the stem of which is as high as 
the head of the camel. One of these hills thus described, 
you see them all nearly in their actual forms, and the 
imagination may represent to itself their effect, when 
cited in sketching the landseape of the Holy Land. Our 
route lay between these two hills, and we descended on 
a slightly inclined plane, leaving the sea and the plain of 
Ptolemais behind us, when we perceived the first valley 
of the land of Canaan. It was that of Zebulon, the 
garden of the tribe of that name. 

To the right and left before us the two hills which 
we Lad just crossed, opened gracefully in corresponding 
curves, like two subsiding waves which part gently and 
harmoniously, to clear a path for the vessel gliding on 
the deep; the space which they leave between them gra- 
dually extends and becomes a valley of an oval form, the 
longer extremities of which are shaded by two other 
lines of hills; this plain seems to be about a league and 
a half in breadth, and from three to four leagues in 
length. From the elevation on which we were, at the 
gorge of the hills of Acre, the eye naturally descended, 
and involuntarily followed the flexible sinuosities, until 
it lost itself in the bases of the mountains which termi- 
nate the view. On the left, the lofty, gilded, and ragged 
summits of Lebanon, uplifted boldly their pyramids in 
the sombre blue of a morning sky; on the right, the hill 
which bore us rose insensibly as it receded, going, as it 
were, to unite itself with other hills, and forming various 
groups of different elevations, some barren, others clothed 
with olive and fig trees; a Turkish village adorned the 
summit, the white minaret of which contrasted strongly 
with the sombre colonnade of cypress, which almost en- 
tirely surrounded the mosque. In front, the horizon, 
which terminates the plain of Zebulon, and which ex- 
tended before us to the space of three or four leagues, 
formed a perspective of hills, mountains, valleys, sky, 
vapours, and shade, altogether blended with such har- 
mony of colours and lines, such a happy symmetry, and 
varied too by effects so different, that I could not remove 
my gaze. Recollecting nothing in the Alps, Italy, or 
Greece, to which I could compare this magic ensemdle, I 
cried “Tt is Poussin or Claude Lorraine!” Nothing, 
in fact, can equal the sweet majesty of this prospect of 
Canaan but the pencil of those two painters, to whom the 


gray or black spots on their sides, bowers of olive trees 
and green oaks. Between these hills, and the more ele- 
vated and sombre mountains to which they serve as bases, 
and which command them majestically, some torrent 
doubtless issued in foam, or some deep lake sent up ite 
vapours, warmed by the first rays of the morning sun; 
for a bluish white mist extends over this vacant space, 
and partially conceals, throwing them completely into 
the back ground, the second line of mountains under 
this transparent curtain, which was here and there 
pierced by the rays of Aurora. 

More distant, and still higher, a third chain of aceli- 
vities, completely dark, displayed their round but unequal 
summits, and gave to the landscape that tint of majesty 
and gravity which must necessarily be found in all that 
is sublime, either as an element or a contrast. From 
distance to distance there are breaks in this third chain, 
through which the prospect extends, bounded by a pale 
silvery sky tinted with rosy clouds; and behind this 
magnificent amphitheatre aspire two or three peaks of 
the distant Lebanon, rising like promontories in the sky, 
and receiving the luminous shower of the first solar rays 
suspended above them; they indeed seem so transpa- 
rent, that one might fancy he saw through them the 
trembling light that they had hidden from us. Add to 
this spectacle the serene and warm vault of the firma- 
ment, the limpid colour of the twilight, the depth of the 
shadows which characterise an Asiatic atmosphere ; 
image on the.plain a khan in ruins, or immense herds of 
red cows, white camels, and black goats coming with a 
slow step to seek water, scanty in its quantity, but limpid 
and savoury ; represent to yourself some Arabs, mounted 
on their fleet coursers, traversing the valley, their arms 
inlaid with silver, and their scarlet dresses sparkling in 
the sun; together with a few women of the neighbour- 
ing villages, clothed in their long sky-blue tunics, with 
the ends of their large white sashes falling to the ground, 
and wearing blue turbans ornamented by bandelettes 
strung with Venetian sequins; add here and there, on 
the flanks of the hills, a few Turkish or Arab hamlets, 
their walls of the colour of the rocks, and their houses 
roofless, and scarcely to be distinguished from the rocks 
themselves; let a cloud of azure smoke rise from dis- 
tance to distance between the olive trees and cypresses 
which surround these villages; not forgetting stones 





divine spirit of nature had revealed her beauty ; we can 
only find a similar union of the grand and the gentle, of | 
the strong and the graceful, of the picturesque and the | 
fertile, in the landscapes imagined by those two great | 





In the first place, we have before us the plain of Zebu- 


men, worthy to emulate these scenes, which the hand of | 


hollowed out like troughs, (the tombs of the patriarchs.) 
with some shafts of granite columns, sculptured capitals, 
ete., lying here and there about the fountains, under the 
feet of your horses ;—combine these ‘accessories, and 
you will have a most exact and faithful picture of the 


lon. We are placed between two slight undulations of |;he great Supreme painter had designed and coloured for | delicious plains of Zebulon, of Nazareth, of Saphora, 


land, scarcely worthy the name of hills; the vale which 
lies between them, forms the path of our route ; this path 
has been traced by the feet of camels, which have ground | 
the dust for four thousand years—or by the large and | 
deep holes which the pressure of their feet, always 
planted in the same spot, has dug on the white and fria- 
ble rock which extends from the Cape of Tyre to the 
sands of the Libyan Desert. On the right and left, the 
sides of the hills are shaded here and there, at the distance 
of ten paces, with tufts of evergreen shruos; at a greater 
distance, rise trees with knotty trunks, interlaced branches, 
They are princi- 
pally green oaks of a peculiar species, the stem of which 
is more slight and stately than those of Europe, and 


and a sombre and motionless foliage. 


whose velvet-surfaced leaves are round, and not indented 
like those of the common oak of Europe. The carob 
tree, the mastic, and more rarely the plane tree and the | 
sycamore, complete the clothing of these hills ; there are, | 
besides, many other trees whose names I do not know | 
some of them have leaves like the fir, or the cedar, and | 
others (which are the most beautiful) resemble im-| 
mense willows by the colour of their bark and the tender | 
yellow hue of their foliage, but infinitely surpassing the | 
willow in extent, in size and elevation: the most nu-| 
merous caravans may encamp around their colossal | 
trunks with their camels and their baggage, and be shel- 
tered under the foliage of the branches. Between the 
spaces left by these trees, on the sides of the hills, are 
seen masses of a whitish or bluc-gray rock, which have 
pierced the soil, and are devoid of vegetation; but be- 
tween these blocks of rock is found a deep, light and 
black vegetable soil, which would produce plentiful crops 
of wheat or barley with the slightest care of the hus- 
bandman, Other spots are covered with a prickly un- 








the habitation of a people then pastoral and innocent. 

At the very foot of the mountain, and at about half a 
league distance on the plain, a mound, entirely detached 
from the surrounding hills, rose, as it were, out of the 
earth, like a natural pedestal, destined exclusively by na- 
ture to support a fortified place. Its sides rose dlmost 
perpendicularly from the level of the earth to the summit 
of this kind of natural altar, and they exactly resembled 
the ramparts of a fortified town, traced and raised by the 
hands of a man. The summit itself, instead of being 
unequal and rounded like the summits generally of hills 
or mountains, was quite flat, as if meant to bear some- 
thing with which it should by right be surmounted when 
that people should arrive for whose uses it was destined, 

In all the charming plains of the country of Canaan, I 
have since observed these mounds or mamelons, bearing 
the form of quadrangular or oblong altars, and evidently 
destined to protect the first abodes of a timid and fearful 
nation. ‘Their destiny, indeed, is so legibly written in 
their isolated and singular shapes, that the moss alone 
which covers them prevents our being deceived and 
fancying them raised by the people who afterwards } 
built upon them, But how could so small a nation have | 
ever constructed so many enormous citadels of earth, 
when the whole army of Xerxes could not have elevated 
one? ‘To whatever faith we may belong, we must be 
blind not to recognise a special and providential destina- 
tion for these natural fortresses, elevated et the mouth 
and at the issue of nearly all the plains of Galilee and 
Judea, 

Behind the mamelon of which we have spoken, and | 
on which the imagination might easily picture an an-| 
cient city, with its walls, its bastions, and its towers, the 
first hills gradually ascend from the plain, bearing, like | 








and Tabor. Such a country, repeopled by a new Jew- 
ish nation, cultivated and watered by intelligent hands, 
fecundated by a tropical sun, producing spontancously 
every plant necessary or delightful to man, from the su- 
gar-cane and the banana to the vine and the corn of the 
temperate zone—irom the cedar to the pine of the Alps; 
such a country would, I say, again become the land of 
promise, if Providence restored to it a people with the 
political elements of repose and liberty. 

From the plain of Zebulon we passed on, ascending 
little hillocks, each more barren than the former, to the 
village of Saphora—the Saphora of holy writ, the an- 
cient Diocesan of the Romans; the largest city of Pa- 
lestine in the time of Herod Agrippa, after Jerusalem, 


A great number of blocks of stone, hollowed out for 
tombs, traced our route to the summit of the mamelon on 
which Saphora is situated. Arrived at the topmost 
hejght, we beheld an isolated column of granite still 
standing, and marking the site of a temple. Beautiful 
sculptured capitals were lying on the ground at the foot 
of this column, and immense fragments of hewn stone, 
removed from some great Roman monument, were scat- 
tered every where round, serving the Arabs as bounda- 
ries to their property, and extending as far as a mile from 
Saphora, where we stopped to halt in the middle of the 
day. A fountain of excellent and inexhaustible water 
flows herefrom, for the use of the inhabitants of two or 
three valleys: it is surrounded by some orchards of fig 


land pomegranate trees, under the shade of which we 


seated ourselves, and waited more than an hour before 
we could water our caravan—so numerous were the 
herds of cows and camels which the Arabian shepherds 
brought from all parts of the valley. Innumerable files 
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of cattle and black goats wound across the plain and the 
sides of the hill leading to Nazareth. 

I lay down, enveloped in my cloak, near the fountain, | 
under the shade of a fig tree at a little distance, ong 
contemplated, for a long time, this scene of ancient days. 
Our horses were around us, their legs tied, and Turkish 
saddles on their backs; their manes hung down, and 
their heads were sheltered beneath them, Our arms— 
sabres, guns, pistols, etc.,—were suspended overhead to 
branches of the fig and pomegranate trees. Bedouin 
Arabs, clothed with a single piece of blue and white 
striped stuff, made of goats’ hair, were seated in a circle 
not far from us, and contemplated us with vulture-like 
eves. Some women of Saphora, dressed exactly like the 
wives of Abraham and Isaac, with blue tunics tied round 
the waist, and over them the full folds of another white 
one falling gracefully, brought, on their heads, (on 
which they wore blue turbans,) empty urns which, hav- 
ing filled, they carried away in the same manner, sup- 
porting them with their two hands, like the Caryatides 
of the Acropolis. Girls, dressed in the same costume, 
were washing at the fountain, and laughed amongst 
themselves on leoking at us. Others, again, were dress- 
ed more richly ; their heads covered with bandelettes, 
strung with piastres or gold sequins. They danced un- 
der a large pomegranate tree, at some distance from the 
fountain and from us: their dance, lazy and slow, was 
only a monotonous round, accom) anied, from time to 
time, with a few steps without art, but not without grace. 
Woman was born graceful; though manners and cus- 
toms may modify in her this peculiar charm, These 
Arabian women were not veiled like those we had hither- 
to seen in the East; and their features, though slightly 
marked, had a delicacy and regularity which distinguish- 
ed them from the Turkish race. They continued to 
dance and sing during all the time we halted, and did 


not appear offended at the notice we tock of their move-|allayed their thirst, and which a ray of the sun could | 

= . . ~| . . . 
have dried up; but which now, like the great ocean of} convent, which echoed beneath the iron hoofs of our 
mind, has filled every abyss of human wisdom, and /steeds. The portals closed behind us, and we dismounted 


ments and costume. We were told that they were as- 
sembled there to réceive the bridal presents which a 
young Arab was gone to purcliase at Nazareth, for one 


of the girls of Saphora, to whom be was betrothed ;|and the future. 


and a little while afterwards, we met these presents on | 
the road. They consisted of a sieve, to sift the flour 
from the bran, a piece of calico, and another of a richer 
material, to make a dress for the bride. 

This day commenced in me new and different impres- 
sions from any which my journey had hitherto inspired. |. 
I had traveled with the eyes, with the thoughts, and the 
mind. I had not traveled with the soul and with the 
heart, as I should do on touching the land of prodigies, 
the land of Jehovah and of Christ; the land of which 
every name had been a thousand times lisped by my in- 
fant ‘ongue ; whose images had made the first impres- 
sion on my young and tender imagination; the land 
from which had flowed for me, at a later period, the les- 
sons and sweets of religion, that second life of our soul! 
I now felt, internally, as if relieved from something cold 
and dead within me. 
ing, amongst a group of a thousand unknown persons, 
the figure of a mother, a sister, or a beloved wife !— 
what one feels on going from the street into the temple 
—namely, something that inspires meditation, a calm 
internal peace, tender and onsolatory, which we do not 
experience elsewhere. 


The temple, to me, is at present this land of the bible, jing, like man ;—powerful, supernatural, wise, and strong, | 


of the gospel, on which I now imprint my first steps !— 
I prayed to God in silence, in the depth of my thought. 
I rendered him thanks for having permitted me to live 
long enough to view this sanctuary of the holy land ;}! 
and from this day, during the remainder of my journey || 


ful emotions on approaching its primitive theatre; and 


Christian, my reveries were different. 
neath that small portion of blue sky, at the bottom of|the Curate of Nazareth arrived ; 
that narrow and sombre valley, under the shade of that | tremely polite, and ordered a chamber and a bed to be 
little hill whose old rocks seein yet split with the joyful | prepared for each of us. 
trembling they felt in giving birth to and bearing the |the emotions of the day, we threw ourselves on our 
infant Word, or trembling with the pain they felt in l beds, deferring until morning our visit to the consecrated 


like God. It was there that the God-man passed obscure | 


a mighty river like the Nile or Ganges, at length disco- 
vers and contemplates its hidden source. It seemed to me 
also, us I ascended the last hills which separated me from 
Nazareth, that I was going to contemplate, on the spot, 
the mysterious origin of that vast and fertile religion 
which, for these two thousand years, has made its road 
from the height of the mountains of Galilee through the 
universe, and watered so many human generations with 
its pure and living waters! There is its source! there, 
in the hollow of the rocks on which I tread: this hill, 
the summit of which I am attaining, has borne on its 
sides the salvation, the life, the light, the hope of the 
world. It was there, at a few paces from me, that the 
Man-model was born amongst men, to withdraw them, 
by his word and his example, from the ocean of error 
and corruption into which the human race was fast sub- 
merging. If I considered the matter as a philosopher, 
it was the pojnt at which occurred the greatest event 
that has ever startled the moral and _ political world ;— 
an event, the influence of which is yet felt throughout 
the whole compass of social order. From hence arose, 
as from the bosom of obscurity, poverty and ignorance, 
the greatest, the most just, the wisest, most virtuous of 
men: this land was his cradle !—the theatre of his ac- 
tions and of his affecting discourses! From hence, 
while yet young, he went with a few unknown and 


dence of his genius and the courage necessary to their 
mission—which was, boldly to attack an order of ideas 
and things not powerful enough to resist his Ractehnen 
but sufficiently so to put him to death ;—from hence, I 
repeat, he went with alacrity to conquer death and ob-| 
tain the empire of posterity ! From hence, in fine, flowed 
Christianity—at first an obscure spring, 
unperceived drop of water in the hollow of the rock of | 


an almost} 


Nazareth; in which two sparrows could scarcely have 
| 


ange ; 
bathed in its inexhaustible waves the past, the present, 
Were I therefore incredulous as to the} 
livinity of this event, my soul would still have felt power-| 
| 


I should have uncovered my head and bowed profoundly | 
to that occult and all-powerful will which has made so} Some Neapolitan and Spanish brethren, occupied in win- 
many great things flow from so feeble, so unperceptible | nowing the corn of the convent under the gate, received 
[us very coldly, and led us to a long passage, into which 


1 commencement. 
But on considering the mysteries of Christianity as a! 
It was there, be-| 


I felt what one feels in discover-|tice, and his incarnate love, made manifest in an infant 
God. 
divine breath descended on a poor cottage, the abode of |to go forth from to the universe. 
humble labour, of simplicity of mind, and misfortune. | 
It was there where it animated within the bosom of a | to the church, and to the subterraneous sanctuary, which 
pure and innocent virgin something as gentle, as tender, | was formerly the house of Joseph and Mary. ‘The chureh 
and benevolent as herself,—suffering, patient, and sigh-| presents a large and lofty nave of three tiers. ‘The upper 


It was there where, at the appointed hour, the | 


| 


years of concealment, subject to our ignorance, our | 
weakness, our labour, and our poverty ; and vadieiiail| 
” | 


iis life in mortal functions on earth, before he taught it 

















in Judea, in Galilee, and in Palestine, the material yet | generated it by his death 
poetical impression that I received at sight of these places | opened and darted on earth the holy incarnate Spirit, the 


vy his word, healed its wounds by his miracles, and re- 
It was there that the heavens | 


} 
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walls of the convent of the Latin fathers, were all at 
once perceptible; a few streets formed of smaller houses, 
but of an elegant and oriental shape, were grouped round 
these larger edifices and animated with the noise and the 
movements of life. All around this valley or basin of 
Nazareth, were seen clumps of the high thorny napal ; 
fig trees deprived of their autumnal leaves; with green 
and yellow light-leaved pomegranates—the whole giving 
a freshness and a grace to the landscape, like the flowers 
of the field round a village altar. God alone knows 
what passed at that moment in my heart; but by a spon- 
taneous, and as it were an involuntary movement, I 
found myself on my knees, at the feet of my horse, upon 
one of the blue and dusty paths of the precipice we 
were descending. I remained, I suppose, several minutes 
in silent contemplation, wherein all the thoughts of my 
life as a sceptic or a Christian, rushed upon my mind 
with such confusion, that it was impossible to class them ; 
these words alone escaped my lips: nd the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt amongst us. 1 pronounced them 
with the sublime, profound and grateful sentiment they 
are calculated to inspire: the place indeed suggests them 
so naturally, that I was struck, on arriving in the even- 
ing at the sanctuary of the Latin church, to find them 
engraven in letters of gold, on the marble table of the 
subterranean altar in the house of Mary and Joseph.— 








fully to the earth which had given birth to Christ, I 
kissed it in silence, and mcistened with tears of repent- 
ance, of love, and hope, that soil which has seen so 
many shed, which has imbibed so many, and from which 


uneducated men whom he had inspired with the “her Having made this exclamation, bowing my head respect- 


I invoked a portion of truth and love. 

We arrived at the convent of the Latin fathers of 
Nazareth, as the last rays of evening gilded the high 
yellow walls of their church and monastery. <A large 
iron gate opened before us; our horses entered, sliding 
over the shining sonorous flags of the front court of the 


in front of the very gate of the church, on the site of 
which formerly stood the hamble abode of that mother 


| who presented her bosom to the Holy Ghost—who gave 


her milk to a God. 
The superior and father guardian were both absent. 


the cells of the brethren and the chambers destined for 
We waited a considerable time before 


he, however, was ex- 


strangers opened. 


Fatigued with the march, and 


burying that Word when crucified: it was there, lay | spots, unwilling to injure the ensemble of our impres- 
that sacred and fateful spot which God had chosen from|sions by a hasty glance at those sacred places, in the 
all eternity to launch upon the earth his truth, his jus-}centre of which we now reposed. 


I rose several times during the night to pour out my 
soul to God, who had chosen this very spot for his word 


The next morning an Italian father came to take us 


tier is occupied by the choir of the Fathers of the Holy 
Land, and it communicates with the convent by a back 
door; the lower tier is appropriated to worshippers; it 
communicates with the choir and the great altar by a 
handsome stairease, with gilded balustrades. From this 
part of the church, and under the great altar, a staircase 
of a few steps leads to a little chapel with a marble altar, 
lighted with silver lamps, placed on the very spot where 


was mingled with a more living sentiment of respect |fulminating word, which was to consume to the end of | tradition supposes the annunciation to have taken place. 


and tenderness. My journey became often one continued 
prayer; and the true enthusiasm, the most natural to 
my soul—the enthusiasm for nature and for its Author 
—were as fresh and as lively in me almost every morn- 
ing, as if so many years of grief and sorrow had never 
withered them in my bosom! I felt that I was still a 


the holy and pure God, that incense which can never be | no doubt built. 
extinguished, the incense of the altar, the perfume of|terranean arches served, it is said, fur the kitchen and 
charity and universal truth. 


As I made these reflections, my head bent, and my 





man, in appearing before the shadow of the God of my | brain filled with a thousand thoughts still more weighty, 
I perceived at my feet, at the bottom of a valley hollow- 
On visiting the places consecrated by one of those |ed out like a basin or a small lake, the white and rrace- 
fully grouped houses of Nazareth on the two sides and 


youth. 


sl . “ » ° | 
mysterious events which have changed the face of the 


world, we have a somewhat similar feeling to that of the |; 


traveller, who, after laboriously ascending the current of high minaret of the Turkish mosque, the long thick 


it the extremity of this basin. The Greek church, the 





time both error and iniquity ; to prove, as in the fire of|This altar is raised under the vault, half natural half 
a crucible, our virtues and our vices; and kindle before | artificial, of a rock, against which the sacred house was 


Behind this first vault, two darker sub- 


cellar of the holy family. ‘These traditions, more or less 
faithful, more or less modified by the pious requisitions 
of popular credulity—or by a desire, natural to all these 
monks, possessors of such a precious relic, to augment 
i details,—have added perhaps 
powerful remem- 
any doubt 
church, were origi- 


its interest by multi 
benevolent 


brances of the place ; 


, 
I 
inventions to the 


there cannot be 


some 
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LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 








ne ally constricted on the very spot whereupon pry the: before Him who raised the altar, and extended the starry | felt the sensation of warmth in touching the water of 


home of the Divine Heir of heaven and eaith. When a 
little time after his death his name was spread like the 
light of a new aurora, whilst his mother and his disci- 
ples were still alive, it is certain that they would trans- 
mit to each other that worship of love and grief which 
the absence of the Divine Master had left them, and 
cften go themselves, and take newly converted Chrir- 
tians to the places where they had seen him, whom they 
now adored, live, speak, act, and die. No human piety 
could preserve so faithfully the tradition of a place dear 
to memory as the piety of the faithful and of martyrs. 
We may, therefore, rely, as to the exactitude of the 


principal sites of redemption, on the fervour of a new 


religion and the vigilanee of an immortal worship. 

We fell on our knees on these stones, under this vault, 
which had been a visit of the most inconceivable mys- 
tery of divine charity for man; and we prayed. The 
enthusiasm of prayer is also a mystery between God 
and man: like modesty, it throws a veil over the thoughts, 
and hides from our fellow-creatures what is only intend- 
ed for heaven. 

We visited also the vast and commodious convent, 


which is an edifice similar to all the convents of France, 
ithe legs, arms, and chest are naked. 


and Italy, and where the Latin fathers exercise the cere- 


monies of their worship as freely, and with as much} 


care and publicity, as they would do in a street of Rome, 
the capital of Christianity. We have in this respect 
greatly calumniated the Mussulmans. Religious tolera- 
tion, I will say more, religious respect, is profoundly im- 
printed in their manners. ‘They are themselves devout, 
and regard with so jealous an eye the liberty of their 
own pious exercises, that the religion of other men is 
the last thing they would think of interfering with. 
They have sometimes a kind of horror for a religion of 
which the symbol is different to their own; but they de- 
spise and hate every nian who does not pray to God in 
some form; 
exist—so evidently is the thought of God always pre- 
sent to their minds, and filling their souls. From fifteen 
to twenty Spanish and Italian fathers live in this con- 
vent, occupied in singing the praises of the infaut Ged 
and the glory of his mother, in the very temple where 
they lived, poor and unknown. One of them, who is 
denominated Curate of Nazareth, is specially charged 
with the superintendence of the Christian community 
of a city which numbers from seven to eight hundred 
catholic worshippers; two thousand schismatic Greeks ; 
some Maronites, and only two thousand Mussulmans. 
The father took us, in the course of the day, to the 
Maronites; to the ancient synagogue, 


they cannot comprehend how such men can 


church of the 
where Jesus went to reecive Instruction, as a man, in 
the law which hereafter 
workshop where Joseph exercised his humble trade of a 
carpenter, We remarked, with surprise and pleasure, 
the marks of deference and respect which the inhabit- 
ants of Nazareth, even the ‘Turks, every where show to 
the fathers of the Holy Land. 
a catholic city, would neither be more honoured, nor 
more affectionately saluted, than the fathers are here. 
Persecution is further removed from the priest, by the 
manners of the East, than by those of Europe—and if 
he desires the palm of martyrdom, it is not here that he 
miust seek it. 


he was to purify; and to the 


A bishop, in the streets of 


l4th October, 1832. 
We departed at four o'clock in the morning for Mount 
Tabor, the spot assigned to the transfiguration, a thing 
improbable, because at that period the summit of Mount 
Tabor was covered with a Roman citadel. ‘The isolated 
position, and the elevation of this charming mountain, 


which rises like a bower of verdure; from the plain of) 


Esdracion, caused it to be selected in the time of St.} 
Jerome, as the site of this sacred scene. 
been erected on the summit, where pilgrims go to hear 
mass ; no priests reside there :—they go from Nazareth. 

We arrived at the foot of Mount Tabor: it is a su- 
perb cone, perfectly regular, and covered every where 
with vegetation and the green oak. ‘The guide had mis- 
led us. IT sate down alone at the foot of a beautiful oak | 
near the spot chosen by Raphael for his picture of the | 
brightness from heaven, and I 


| 


disciple s dazzled by a 
waited until the father celebrated mass. It was announc- | 
ed from above, by the firing of a pistol, in order that we 
might kneel on the natural steps of this gigantic altar, | i 


'tatooing round the lips and on the cheeks. 


canopy which covers it. 
At noon we started for Jordan, and the sea of Gali- 
lee, and erossed by one o'clock the low, and tolerably | 
shaded hills from which Mount Tabor rises. We entered 


on a large plain, twenty miles long, and as many wide, | 
‘| fortunate than myself; and I filled the holsters of my 


with a ruined khan in the midst, of the architecture of 
the middle ages. We then passed several villages of 
poor Arabs, who cultivate the plain. Each village has! 
a well, situated at a little distance, near which are plant- 
eda few fig and pomegranate trees, the only trace of 
comfort to be seen. The houses can alone be distin- 
guished when we are very near them; they are, in fact, 
from six to eight feet high—a species of cubes of mud, | 
with cut straw to form the roof—which roof serves as a 
sort of court-yard, where all their furniture is displayed, 
consisting of a mat and a blanket: the children and the 
women remain there always. ‘The women are not veil- 
ed; they paint their lips and eyebrows blue, with a slight 
They are 
clad in blue vests, ticd above the hips with a white sash: 


they all bear the appearance of poverty and suffering. | 
The men are covered with a cloak without seams, of a_ 
e;/one hundred and twenty feet, which, by the eye, I as- 
| signed to the river. 
| 


heavy stuff, striped irregularly with black and white; 


After having crossed, in the space of six hours, this 
yellow, rocky, yet fertile plain, we perceived the land 
slope suddenly before us, and discovered the immense 
valley of Jordan, and the first azure reflections of the 
beautiful lake of Gennasareth, (or Sea of Galilee, as it 
was called by the ancients, and in the gospel.) It soon 
opened entirely before us, surrounded on every side, save 
the south, with high gray or black mountains. At its 
southern extremity, and immediately beneath our feet, it 
narrowed, leaving a passage for that river of the pro- 
phets and the gospel—the Jordan ! 

The Jordan issues in a winding form, and enters the 


low and marshy plain of Esdraclon, at about fifty paces! a 
. o ! 


trom the Jake. In passing it bubbled a little, thus greet- 


ing us with its first murmur, under the ruined arches of 


a bridge of Roman architecture. It was there, whither 
we directed our steps down a steep and stony descent, 
and where we wished to salute the waters consecrated 
by the recollections of two religions; in a few minutes 


we were on the banks, and having dismounted, bathed, 
our heads, our hands, and feet in the soft waters, which | 


are blue and warm like the waters of the Rhine when 
they issue from the lake of Geneva. The Jordan at this 
spot, which is probably about the middle of its course, 
would not be called a great river, in a country of larger 
dimensions ; but it is much greater than the Eurotas, 
and all the rivers, whose fabulous historical names are 
imprinted early in our memory, and convey with them 
the idea of greatness, rapidity, and abundance, which the 
aspect of the reality destroys. ‘The Jordan, even here, 
is more than a torrent; although, at the end of a dry 
autumn, it rolls gently in its bed, about a hundred feet 


the river. 

| Like all travellers who come, after braving so many 
fatigues and dangers from great distancea, to visit, in its 
| deserted state, this once royal river, I filled several bot- 
tles with its waters to take to my friends, who were less 
‘pistols with pebbles, which I gathered on its shores, 
Why could I not also carry with me the holy and pro- 
| phetic inspiration with which it slaked the thirst of the 
bards of its sacred banks—and, above all, a little of that 
| purity which it contracted, no doubt, in oe the 
' purest and the most holy of the children of men! 


| Having remounted my horse, I rode amongst the 
‘ruined pillars which supported the bridge or aqueduct, of 
!which I have already spoken. I saw nothing but the 
‘common masonry of all the Roman constructions of that 
‘period ; there was neither marble, sculpture, nor macrip- 
| tion—not a single arch remained ; but ten pillars were 
| still standing, and one might discover the foundations of 
four or five others. Each arch must have been about 
ten feet wide, which agrees very well with the width of 


However, what I here write as to the width of the 
‘river Jordan, is only to satisfy the curiosity of those who 
wish to form an idea of the river, and not to lend arms 
either to the enemies or the defenders of the Christian 
faith—pitiful arms on both sides! What matters it whe- 
‘ther the Jordan be a torrent or a river '—whether Judea 
be a sterile rock or a delicious garden ?—whether this 
mountain be only a hill, or the whole kingdom only a 
province !—Men who combat and quarrel on such ques- 
tions are as insensible as those who fancy they have 
; overthrown a creed of two thousand years, when they 
have laboriously sought to give the lie to the Bible, and 
blow to the prophecies. Would one not fancy, on 
witnessing this strife about a word misunderstood, or 
misinterpreted on both sides, that religions are only geo- 
metrical matters, demonstrated by a figure or destroyed 
by an argument—and that generations of believers and 
unbelievers are all waiting the end of the discussion, to 
pass immediately on the side of the best logician, or the 
most erudite and ingenious antiquary ? Sterile disputes 
which pervert, but do not convert! Religions are not 
capable of proof; they are not to be demonstrated ; they 
can neither be established nor overturned by logic ; they 
are, of all the mysteries of nature and the human mind, 
the most mysterious and inexplicable ; they belong to 
instinct, and not to reason ;—like the winds which blow 
from the east and the west, but of which no one knows 
the cause or the point of departure. ‘They exist, God 
alone knows from whence or why, for how many centu- 
‘ries, or for what countries of the globe! They exist 
because they exist: we do not adopt them—we do not 
‘quit them at will, on the word of such or such a person ! 


wide, presenting a sheet of water, from two to three feet; —they form part of the heart, rather than of the mind. 
deep, clear, limpid, and transparent, (so that pebbles may | Where is the man who will say—I am a Christian, be- 
be counted at the bottom,) and of that beautiful colour, | cause I have in one book a satisfactory answer—in 
which enables water to reJect the deep blue firmament| another an insoluble objection? Any sensible man, of 
of Asia—nay, more blue itself—even than the sky, which,| whom we should demand an account of his faith, will 
in reflecting, it enriches. | he not answer, I am a Christian because the fibres of my 

At from twenty to thirty paces from the river, the! heart are Christian; because my mother brought me up 
shore, which is now dry, is covered with rolling stones,!in the Christian faith ; because the sympathies of my 
reeds, and a few tufts of rose-laurel, which are still in| mind and soul are for this doctrine; because I live in 
flower. This shore is five or six feet below the level of community with my own times, without foreseeing what 
the plain, and manifests what the size of the river must} the future may bring to pass! 
be when at its height; it will then, I coneeive, be sbout! We saw two villages suspended on the steep banks of 
ten feet deep, and from sixty to one hundred and twenty | the lake of Gennasareth—one at a quarter of an hour's 
feet wide, It is narrower, both higher up and lower! march in front of us, on the other side of Jordan—the 
down the plein ; but then it is more confined, and con-| other at a few hundred fathoms on our left, and on the 
sequently deeper. The spot where we contemplated it, same side of the river. We were ignorant by what race 


A chapel has! is one of the four fords which the river furnishes in its | of Arabs these villages were inhabited ; and we had been 


course. I drank, in the hollow of my hand, of the wa-} warned to be on our guard, and to fear a surprise from 
ters of Jordan—of that water of which so many divine | the Arabs of Jordan, who will not suffer any one to pass 
poets had drank before me—of that water which had) their plains or their river with impunity. We were 
flowed on the innocent head of the voluntary victim !} wellmounted and well armed; and the rapid and unex- 
I found it perfectly soft, of an agreeable flavour, and) pected conquest of Syria by Mehemet Ali, had struck all 
great limpidity. The habit which one contracts in the the Arabs with such alarm and astonishment, that the 
East, of drinking water only, and drinking it often, ren-| moment was well chosen to attempt bold excursions on 
ders the palate an excellent judge of a new water. The their territory. ‘They were ignorant who we were, and 


water of Jordan only wants one quality—coolness. /why we marched with so much confidence amongst 


‘Though I had been heated by a march of eleven hours| them; and they might naturally suppose that we were 


in the sun on a spltry day, my hands, lips, and forehead’ followed close by forces superior to any they could bring 
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against us. : ? 
a prompt vengeance were, therefore, our best security. 
Under this idea, I boldly encamped in the middle of 
the Arab village last mentioned, of which Ido not know 
the name; it is built, if we may apply the term to 
apel 
pen grcuie shore of the sea of Galilee. While our 
Arabs pitched their tents, I descended alone the rapid 
declivity leading to the lake, which bathed it murmuring, 
and bordered it with a white fringe of foam, that occa- 
sionally appeared and disappeared. I had scarcely time 
to bathe myself in these waters, the theatre of so many 
actions of the great moral poem of the gospel, and to 
gather for my friends in Europe a few handfuls of its 
shells; already had the sun descended behind the high 
and black volcanic summits of the table-land of Tiberias. 
Some Arabs who were wandering on the shore had seen 
me descend alone, and thinking that they’ might be 
tempted by the occasion, I walked up to them with my 
gun in my hand. They saluted me by placing each his 
hand on his heart. 
I returned to the tents; we threw ourselves down on 
our mats, with our right hands on our arms, to be ready 
at an instant in case of need. Nothing however inter- 
rupted the silence and the slumbers of this beautiful 
night, during which we were lulled to sleep by the soft 
murmurs of the waves of the sacred sea, dashing against 
the shore; by the gentle gales which rustled between the 
cords of our tents; by the pious thoughts and recollec- 
tions which were excited in us. 
The next morning, at break of day, we left our tents 

to go and bathe again in the lake. We saw nothing 
but the Arab women combing their long black hair on 
the terraces of the cottages ; a few shepherds occupied in 
milking the goats and cows for us; and the naked 
children of the village playing familiarly with our horses 
and dogs. The cock crowed, the infant cried, the mother 
nursed or gave it the breast, as in any peaceful hamlet in 
France or Switzerland. We congratulated ourselves in 
having risked this excursion in a part of Galilee so much 
dreaded, and so littlke known; and we had no doubt of 
meeting with the same pacific reception had we pene- 
trated still farther into Arabia. We had been furnished 
with all the means necessary for traversing in security 
Samaria, and the country of Napolus (the ancient 
Sichem), by M. Cattafago, who is all-powerful in this 
country, and who offered to get us announced by his nu- 
merous Arab friends, and accompanied by his own brother. 
Personal inquietude compelled me to renounce this 
route, and to return by that of Nazareth and Mount Carmel, 
where I hoped to find despatches and letters from Baireut. 
However, we mounted our horses, to ride as far the limit 
of the sea of Tiberias, the sacred borders of the fine lake 
of Gennasareth. The caravan retired in silence from 
the village where we had slept, and ascended on the 
western side of the lake, at a few paces from its waves, 
upon a rocky and sandy shore, with here and there tufts 
of rose-laurel, and some shrubs with slight indented 
leaves, bearing a flower similar to our lilac. On our left, 
achain of peaked hills, black, barren, hollowed in pro- 
found ravines, and spotted, at various distances, by im- 
mense isolated volcanic stones, extended the whole length 
of the western coast; and advancing in a sombre and 
naked promontory to nearly the middle of the sea, hid 
from us the city of Tiberias, at the extremity of the 
lake on the side of Lebanon. Not one of us spoke, so 


intently were our minds occupied by the scene before| sively repose, meditate, pray, and cultivate love to God instant obliged to pass. 
As to}and benignity to man. 


us, and the reflections to which it gave birth. 
myself, no spot on earth ever spoke so forcibly or so 
deliciously to my heart. I have always loved to wander 
over the physical scenes inhabited by men I have known, 
admired, loved, or revered, as well amongst the living as 
the dead. The country which a great man has inhabited 
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most delicious site his eyes had ever beheld. How|sometimes they separate and open, to give a passage to 
often, at a later period, have I passed mornings and /the blue waves in the gulfs excavated at their feet, and 
evenings seated at the foot of the beautiful chestnut | darkened by their shade. ‘The hand of the most graceful 
trees in the little valley of Charmettes, to which the re-| painter would not be able to sketch outlines more vivid 
membrance of Jean Jacques Rousseau attracted me, and land picturesque than the creating hand has given to these 


ess masses of stone or mud, on the very verge of| where I was retained by sympathy with his impressions, | waters and these mountains ; they scem to have prepared 


his reveries, his misfortunes, and his genius; and I have |the evangelical scene for the work of grace, of peace, of 
been thus attracted with respect to several other authors | reconciliation and love, which work was, in the fulness 
and great men, whose names and writings were deeply lof time, to be accomplished ! On the east, the mountains 
engraven on my memory. I wished to study them; to) form, from the summits of Jeboa, which are perceived 
become acquainted with them on the spot that had given on the south, to the summits of Lebanon, which display 
them birth, or that had inspired them ; and almost always |tiemselves on the north, a confined but undulating and 
a scrutinising glance might discover a secret and pro-| flexible chain, whose sombre circles seem ready to open 
found analogy between the country and the individual |and break here and there to give us a glimpse of the sky 
who had graced it; between the scene and the actor;| between. 

between nature and the genius which derived its inspira-| These mountains are not terminated at their summits 
tions therefrom. But it was now no longer a great man by those sharp points and rugged inequalities which give 
or a great poet merely, whose favoured residence hereto the high chains an idea of something old, terrible, and 
It was the man of men—the Man jin ruins—which sadden the heart while they elevate the 
They present a gentle, undulating outline of 


below I visited. 
divine; nature, genius, and virtue themselves become | mind. 
flesh; the incarnate Divinity, whose traces I had come rounded hills of steep or mild ascent, some studded wih 
to adore on the very spot whereon he sojourned—on the} green oaks, others with shrubs, others naked but fertile, 
very waves that had borne him—on the hills on which he jand offering various traces of cultivation. Others, in fine, 
had sat, on the stones whereon he had reposed his head.|merely borrowed and reflected the various tints of morn- 
He had, with his mortal eyes, seen this sea, these waves,|ing and evening, by shades of pale yellow, blue, and 
these hills, these stones; or rather this sea, these hills, violet, in richer hue than ever painter's pallet produced. 
these stones, had seen him. He had trodden « hundred| Their sides, which give birth to no valleys, form an 
times that path on which I now respectfully walked ; his | irregular rampart; they are torn in different parts by deep 
feet had raised that same dust which mine now raised. | ravines, as if the mountains had burst asunder by their 
During the three years of his divine mission, he went and lown gravity; and the natural accidents of light and 
came, without ceasing, from Nazareth to Tiberias, from | shade, which render these ravines luminous or dark, pro« 
He had sailed in the barks of the | duce a fine effect. Lower down, they lessen in size, and 
He calmed its tempests, | form a mass of mounds, dispersed here and there over the 


Tiberias to Jerusalem. 
fishermen of the sea of Galilee. 
he walked on its waves, giving his hand to the apostle of soil, making a charming contrast with the water which 
little faith, like me—a celestial hand, of which I have | reflects them. Scarcely any where, on the eastern side, 
greater need than he had, in the tempest of opinion, and of |does the rock pierce the thick rich vegetation which 
thoughts still more terrible! | covers it; and this Arcadia of Judea, therefore, always 
The great and mysterious scene of the gospel passed, ; unites, with the majesty and gravity of mountainous 
in fact, almost entirely on this lake, the borders of this|countries, the smiling image of fertility, and a varied 
lake, and the mountains which surround and overlook |abundance of productions. Ah, if the dews of Hermon 
it. Behold Emmaus, where he chose at hazard his dis-| still fell upon its bosom ! 
ciples, amongst the meanest of mankind, to testify that At the end of the lake, towards the north, this chain 
the strength of his religion was in the doctrine itse!f,and|of mountains declines in elevation as the distance in- 
not in its powerless organs. Behold Tiberias, where he|creases. We can distinguish a plain which unites with 
appeared to St. Peter, and founded in three words the|the lake in one unbroken line. At the extremity of this 
hierarchy of hischurch. Behold Capurnaum—behold the | plain we perceive a white mass of foam, apparently rolling 
mountain where he delivered the fine sermon of the} from a height into the sea: it is the Jordan, precipitating 
mount—behold that on which, as God, he manifested the | itself from thence into the lake, which it traverses without 
heavenly beatitudes—behold that from which he said,“I|the waters being mingled. It leaves this lake tranquil, 
have compassion on the people,” and multiplied the | silent, and pure, at the spot we have described. 

loaves and fishes, even as his word creates and multiple s| The whole of this northern extremity of the sea of 
life in the soul—behold the gulf of the miraculous fishing | Galilee is bordered by a line of fields which appear to 
—behold, in fine, the entire gospel, with its affecting !be cultivated. We can perceive the yellow stubble of 


parables and its tender and delicious images, which ap-/|the last harvest, and immense fields of rushes, which the 


pear to us such as they appeared to the hearers of th 
divine Master when he pointed out to them, with his fin- 
ger, the lamb, the fold, the good shepherd, and the lily of | 
the valley :—behold, to conclude, the country that Christ 
preferred on earth; that which he has chosen for the 
exordium of his mysterious drama; that wherein, during 
his obscure life of thirty years, he had his parents and 
his friends according to the flesh ; that wherein nature, of 


I have 
already described the volcanic hills on the western side, 


Arabs cultivate wherever the ground is marshy. 


along which we have journeyed since the morning ; they 
Ava- 
lanches of black stones, hurled from the still open craters 
of a hundred extinguished volcanic cones, every instant 
intersect our path along the precipitous side of this som- 
bre and funereal hill. ‘The road presented no variety 


extend without interruption as far as Tiberias, 


which he had the key, appeared to him with the greatest | save in the singular forms and the great masses of hard- 
charms :—behold these mountains from whence he saw,/ened lava, which surrounded us on every side, and in the 
like us, the sun rise and set in revolutions which mea-| remains of walls, gates of destroyed cities, and columns 
sured so rapidly his mortal days :—here did he succes- lying on the ground over which our horses were at every 
The borders of the sea of Gali- 
jlee, on this side of Judea, have presented, so to speak, 
only one continued city. These fragments accumulated 
}under our feet the multitude of towns, and the magnifi- 
cent constructions which their mutilated fragments prove, 
lrecalled to my mind the road which leads along the feot 
of Mount Vesuvius, from Castellamare to Portici. As 
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and preferred, during his passage on the earth, has 


The sea of Galilee is about a league broad at its south- | there, the borders ef the lake of Gennasareth seem to 


always appeared to me the surest and most speaking relic) ern extremity, where we visited it; it then widens insen- | have borne cities instead of harvests and forests. 


of himself :—a kind of material manifestation of his genius|sibly as far as Emmaus, the extremity of the promontory 


After two hours’ march, we arrived at the extremity 
Alter two hours march, we arrived at the extremity 


—a mute revelation of a portion of his soul—a living and} which concealed from us the city of Tiberias. ‘The of a promontory which advances into the lake, and the 


sensible commentary on his life, actions, and thoughts. |1 
When young, I passed many solitary and contemplative | i 


nountains which had confined it thus far suddenly open town of Tiberias burst suddenly upon us, like the vivid 
nto Jarge gulfs on both sides, and form a vast and nearly | and brilliant apparition of a city two thousand years old. 


hours, reclined under the olive trees which shade the} circular basin, from whence the waters extend and de- | It covers the side of a black, naked hill, which descends 


gardens of Horace, in sight of the delightful cascades of| velope themselves in a bed from thirty to forty miles in} rapidly towards the lake. 
the Tiber; and often have dropped to sleep in the evening, | circuit. ‘ 


lulled by the noise of the beautiful sea of Naples, under|t 


It is surrounded by a high 
Mt ers pe . i : . ¢, ZI 

This basin is not regular in its form; the moun- | square wall, flanked with from fifteen to twenty battle- 
ains do not descend in every part to Its waves; some-|ments. ‘The points of two high white minarets rise alone 





the hanging branches of the vines, near the spot where jt 
Virgil wished his ashes to repose, because it was the | I 


imes they leave between them and the sea a little lowjabove the walls and towers. All the rest of the town 
lain, green and fertile as the plains of Gennasareth :/seems to conceal itself from the Arab of the desert, un- 
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der the shelter of these high walls, and presents only to 
the eye the terraces of the houses intersected by dark 
lines. 

Arrived there, we visited the Turkish mineral waters 
of Emmaus, presenting an isolated cupola, surrounded 
by magnificent fragments of the Roman and Hebrew 
baths. We established ourselves in the saloon of the 
bath. I immersed myself in a basin full of running 
water, of the temperature of one hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit; then slept an hour; afterwards, re-mounted my 
horse, and witnessed a tempest on the lake, which I had 
been very anxious to do. ‘The water was green as the 
rushes which grew on its banks—the foam livid and daz- 
zling—the waves high and rapid. A great noise was 
occasioned by the waves throwing masses of volcanic 
rock on the shore; but not a bark was in peril nor even 
in sight. ‘There was not, in fact, one on the lake. We 
entered Tiberias at moon, amidst a storm of rain; took 
refuge in the Latin church, and had a fire lighted in the 
middle of the deserted aisles of the first Christian temple 
ever erected. 

The interior of Tiberias does not merit even the rapid 
glance I have taken of it, presenting only a confused as- 
semblage of a few hundred houses, like the mud and 
straw huts of the Arabs. We were salated in Italian and 
German by several Polish and German Jews, who, at the 
close of their lives, having nothing farther to expect but 
the uncertain hour of death, come to pass their last mo- 
ments at ‘Tiberias, on the borders of their native sea, in 
the heart of their dear country ; happy in the hope to die 
under their own sun, and be buried in their own land, like 
Abraham and Jacob, To sleep in the tomb of our 
fathers! Whata testimony of the inextinguishable love 
of country! In vain will it be denied! ‘There is a sym- 
pathy, an affinity, between man and the earth of which 
he was formed—from which he issued. It is proper, it 
is delightful, to restore to its place the residue of that 
dust which had been for a few days borrowed. May I, 
oh my God! sleep also in the land and near the dust of 
my fathers. 

Nine hours of march, without a halt, brought us back 
to Nazareth, by the way of Cana, the place of the first mira- 
cle of our Saviour. Itis a pretty Turkish village, grace- 
fully seated on the two sides of a hollow of fertile land,} 
surrounded by hills covered with nopals, oaks, and olive 
trees: pomegranate, palm, and fig trees also abound near 
it. We saw several women with their flocks, gathered 
round the troughs of the fountain. 

They show in this village the house of St. Bartholo- 
mew ; and near it is that where the miracle of changing 
the water into wine took place. The latter is in ruins 
The monks still pretend to exhibit the jars 
There are 


and roofless. 
which contained the wine of the prodigy. 
monkish einbroideries which disligure every where the 
simple and rich tissue of religious tradition. 

After resting a little while, and slaking our thirst at 
the fountain of Cana, we set off, by moonlight, for Naza- 
reth. We crossed some plains that appeared tolerably 
well cultivated, and then a series of well-wooded hills, 
which increased in heightas we approached the last men- 
tioned town. In three hours and a half we arrived at 
the gates of the Latin convent, at Nazareth, wherein we 
were again received. 

In the morning I was surprised to hear myself ad- 


dressed in Italian: it was by the voice of the former vice-| 


consul of France at St. Jean d’Acre, M. Cattafago,a well| 
known and very important personage throughout all 
Syria, where his title of agent to the Europeans, and his 
friendship with Abdalla, the Pacha of Acre, bis commerce 
and his riches, have rendered him celebrated and power- 
ful. He is still consul for Austria, at St. Jean d’Acre. 
His costume was a mixture of the oriental and European, 
He wore a pelisse trimmed with ermine, and an immense 
three-cornered cocked hat—the distinctive sign of French 
agents in the East. 

This hat dates from the war in Egypt: it is the reli- 
giously preserved relic of some one of Bonaparte’s ge- 
nerals, It is only worn on official occasions, at the 
audiences of the pacha, or when a European visits the 
country, whom they suppose would be reminded by it of 


his household gods. M. Cattafago is a little old man, 


with the strongly marked, piercing and intelligent coun- 
tenance of the Arabs. 
softened by benevolence. 


His eyes are full of fire, but 
Politeness illumines his coun- 


conceive the ascendant which such a man must necessa- 
rily have over the Arabs and Turks, who, in general, 
want that principle of activity which sparkles in his 
looks, and exhibits itself in every movement. He held 
in his hand a packet of letters for me, which he had just 
received from the coast of Syria, by a courier of [brahim 
Pacha, and a series of French journals, which he had re- 
ceived for himself. He naturally thought that it would 
yield both surprise and pleasure to a French traveller to 
tind, in the midst of this desert, and at a thousand leagues 
from his country, fresh news from Europe. 

I read the letters, which gave me great uneasiness for 
the health of Julia. M. Cattafago left me, begging me 
to go and breakfast with him at a pavilion that he had 
built at Nazareth, and where he passes alone the burning | 
season of summer. I opened the journals; my own | 
name was the first that struck me. It was that number 
of the Journal des Débats, in which was inserted the 
lines that I had addressed to Sir Walter Scott on leaving 
home. The sentiments they contain acquired fresh force 
from the place in which I now saw them again: for this 
spot is the scene of the greatest revolutions of the human 
mind. It is a spot from which the spirit of the Most 
High has powerfully shaken the social system of the 
world, and from which the renovating blessings of Chris- 
tianity first started to traverse the earth—in like manner 
as an idea, itself the offspring of Christianity, had shaken 
the opposite coast of these seas, from whence my accents 
were returned to me, 


Spectator, wearied out with life’s great game, 
Rude is the path which thou hast left behind: 

Nor bard, nor prophet, have the nations now, 

To take their lead or to enchant their way. 

The trembling throne hath shaken off its kings; 
Chiefs rule a month—and reigns count by the day, 


Fiery, by which the soul is overthrown, 
Alloweth none, not even but in hope, 

To stand upright upon the height of power, 

It thrusts them turn by turn upon the height, 
Plunging them giddy in th’ abyss below. 

In vain the world invokes a saving pow’r, 
Time, stronger than ourselves, drags us along ; 
When the sea’s low, a child can curl the tide, 
But man is small when the epoch is great. 
Behold! king, citizen, chief, or tribune, 

God puts his hand on all, but chooseth none ; 
And power, the meteor—rapid, burning, bright, 
While falling o’er us, judges and devours. 

*Tis done—the word has breathed upon the deep, 
Chaos doth incubate another world, 

And for the human race, whose sceptre yields, 
Salvation is in all, no more in one. 

By the vast rolling of the new-born sea, 

By movement of the vessel and the sky, 

By the huge waves that crumble o’er our heads, 
Mankind now doubles the fierce cape of storms, 
And reaches, through the thunder and the night, 
The stormy tropic of another world. 


I re-perused these verses as if they had been written by 
another, so completely had I forgotten them; I was 


The impetuous breath of thought, the equinox | 


| 


jthey only hate atheism, which they very properly con- 





where it is goivg—but which has the instinct of a new 
and unknown end, to which God leads it by the rude and 
precipitous path of social revolutions. 
that wonderful power of locomotion possessed by the 


papers, whereby a thought, which had entered my faney 
six months before in the woods of Saint Point, had been 
able to trace me, like a child who seeks its father, and to 
strike the old echoes of the rocks of Nazareth with the 
sounds of a young, but already universal language. 
20th October, 1832. 

Having breakfasted with M. Cattafago, one of his 
brothers, and some Arabs, I traversed anew the environs 
of Nazareth, and revisited the stone in the mountain, 
where Jesus went, according to tradition, to take his re- 
pasts with his first disciples. M. Cattafago gave me 
letters for St. Jean d’Acre, and for the Muetzlin of Jeru- 








It is easy to 


tenance with a ray of superior intelligence. 


salem. 


struck anew with the sentiment which had inspired them, | 
with the sentiment of the general instability of all things | Spanish or Italian peasants, who have been placed while 
—of that vertigo and that universal dimuess of the human | young in the convents of their own countries, and who, 
mind, which runs on with too great rapidity to think | growing weary of the monastic life, desire to diversify it 
iby the sight of other regivns, and ask to be sent to the 
|Holy Land. Their residence in the houses of their order 
I admired, also, | established in the East seldom lasts longer than two or 





On the 21st, at six in the morning, we departed from 
Nazareth. All the Spanish and Italian fathers of the 
convent were assembled in the court, pressed round our 
horses, and offered us, besides their prayers for a pros- 
perous journey, fresh provisions, excellent bread baked 
during the night, olives, and Spanish chocolate. 

I gave five hundred piastres to the superior, to Tepay 
him for his hospitality—but which did not prevent some 
of the young Spanish fathers from whispering their wants 
in my ear, and receiving secretly a few handfuls of pias. 
tres, to buy snuff and other little conventional comforts, 
to divert their solitude. 

Travellers have given a romantic but false picture of 
these convents of the Holy Land. Nothing can be less 
poetical or less religious, when viewed closely. The idea 
is great and beautiful. Men tearing themselves from the 
comforts of the civilisation of the west, to go and expose 
their existence, or lead a life of privations and martyrdom 
amongst the persecutors of their worship, on those very 
spots where the mysteries of their religion consecrated 
the earth. ‘hey may be imagined to fast—to watch—to 
pray—amidst the blasphemies of the Turks and Arabs, 
in order that a little Christian incense may still smoke 
on each site where Christianity had its birth. They 
appear to the fancy as guardians of the cradle and the 
sacred tomb; the angel of judgment might find them 
alone in this place, like the holy women that watched 
and wept near the empty sepulchre. All this is very 
fine and grand in idea, but the reality presents a 
much less fascinating picture. There is no more perse- 
cution—no more martyrdoms; all round these establish- 
ments, a Christian population is ready to obey the orders 
of, and perform services to, the monks of the convents, 
The Turks never molest, but, on the contrary, protect 
them. The Turks are, indeed, the most tolerant nation 
in the world, admiring worship and prayer in whatever 
language or in whatever form they may seem to exist ;— 


sider as.a degradation of human intelligence, and a greater 
insult to humanity than to God. ‘These convents are, 
besides, under the powerful and inviolable protection “of 
the Christian powers, represented by their consuls. On 
a complaint of the superior, the consul writes to the 
pacha, and justice is immediately done, The monks, in 
short, whom I have seen in the Holy Land, so far from 
exhibiting the aspect of that mortification for which they 
obtain so much credit, appeared to me the happiest, the 
most respected, and the most formidable inhabitants of 
these regions. ‘They occupy a sort of fortified chateaux, 
something like our old castles of the middle ages. These 
dwellings are inviolable, surrounded by walls, and closed 
by gates of iron, which open to none but the catholic 
population of the neighbourhood, who come to worship, 
to receive pious instruction, and to pay, in respect and 
devotion to the monks, the tribute due to the altar. I 
never went out, accompanied by one of these fathers, 
into the strects of any town in Syria, without seeing the 
women and children come around him and kiss his hands, 
and even the hem of his garment. The Turks themselves, 
far from insulting them, scem to partake the sentiment of 
respect which they excite in the Christians. 


Now, who are these monks ?—In general they are 


three years; when a vessel comes to take them back, 


human mind through means of the press and the new s- | bringing out others, ‘Those who learn Arabic, and de- 


vote themselves to the service of the catholic population 
in these cities, remain longer, and often indeed pass their 
whole lives here. These have the occupations and duties 
of our country curates, but expericnce more veneration 
and devotedness, Others remain shut up within the 
walls of the convent, or pass, to make their pilgrimage, 
from one house to another—now at Nazareth, now at 
Bethlehem—a little while at these, then a little while at 
Jaffa, or at the convent of St. John in the desert. They 
have no other oceupation than the service of the church, 
and walking on the terrace or in the gardens of the con- 
vent. They have no books, no study, no useful employ 
lof any kind. ‘They are eaten up by ennui. Cabals 
get furmed in the heat of the convents: the Spaniards 
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scandalise the Italians, and the Italians retaliate on the 
Spaniards. : : ¥ 

We were not a little edified by the tales which the 
monks of Nazareth set forth of each other. We did not 
find a single one who could support the smallest reasona- 
ble conversation on those subjects even, which, being 
connected with their vocation, ought to have been the 
most easy and familiar to them. Not the slightest know- 
ledge was displayed of sacred antiquity, of the fathers 
themselves, or of the history of the places they inhabited. 
All they knew was in fact confined toa certain number 
of popular and ridiculous traditions, which they transmit 
to each other without examination, and give to travellers 
as they have received them from the ignorance and 
credulity of the Christian Arabs of the country. They 
all sigh for the moment of their release, and return to 
Spain or Italy without one desirable result either for 
themselves or for religion. 

But the convent store-rooms are always well filled, and 
the cellars contain the best wines produced in the coun- 
try; they alone knowing how to make them. Every 
two years. a vessel arrives from Spain, bringing to the 
superior the revenue sent by the catholic powers of Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy. This sum, augmented by the alms 
of the pious Christians of Egypt, of Greece, of Constanti- 
nople, and of Syria, furnishes them, as it is said, with a 
revenue of from 3,000/. to 4,000/. sterling, which is di- 
vided amongst the different convents, according to the 
number of monks and the necessities of each community. 
The buildings are kept in good repair; and in the re- 
ligious houses I visited there was every appearance of 
prosperity, indeed of comparative wealth. 

I never saw any thing disgraceful amongst the monks 


‘had contemplated. Here and there the forests of oak, 
confined exclusively to that species of vegetation, form 
extensive glades, covered with a carpet of verdure as 
rich as in our meadows of the west. Behind, the sum- 
mit of Mount Tabor rises like a majestic altar, crowned 
with green garlands in a sky of flame. Still farther, the 
blue tops of Mount Gilboa and the hills of Samaria, 
tremble in the vagueness of the horizon. Mount Carmel 
throws his dark curtain in great folds on one of the sides 
of the scene, and the eye in following him, reaches to 
the sea, which closes all as the sky does in a lovely land- 
iscape. How many sites have I not chosen here, in my 
‘imagination, for constructing a dwelling, a kind of agri- 
cultural fortress, and for founding a colony with some 
chosen friends from Europe, and some hundreds of the 
|many fine young men without inheritance and without 
| prospects with which our countries overflow. ‘The beau- 
ties of the different spots; the lovely climate; the pro- 
\ digions fertility of the soil; the variety of tropical pro- 
| ductions one might there demand from the bounteous 
l earth; the facility of procuring workmen at a low price ; 
|the neighbourhood of two immense plains, well watered 
| and fruitful, though uncultivated ; the proximity of the 
}sea, for the exportation of produce; the security so easily 
lattainable against the Arabs of Jordan by raising slight 
fortifications in the passes of these hills ;—all united to 
make me choose this part of Syria for the agricultural 





plated. 


Same date—in the evening. 





day. I have witnessed few so terrible. The clouds rose 





Kaipha rises at the foot of Carmel, on a shore of 
white sand close to the sea; this city’forms one extremity 
of a bay, and St. Jean d’Acre the other: a gulf of two 
leagues in extent divides them. The beach is one of 
the most delightful on which the eye of a sailor could 
repose, 

St. Jean d’Acre, with its fortifications indented by 
the balls of Ibrahim Pacha and of Napoleon; with the 
open dome of its beautiful mosque falling into ruins ; 
with the craft that are continually entering and quitting 
its port,—attracts the eye to one of the most important 
points that war has rendered famous. At the extremity 
of the gulf, stretches a vast and cultivated plain, over 
which Mount Carmel throws its mighty shadow ; then 
| Kaipha appears like a twin-sister of St. Jean d’Acre, 
lembracing the other side of the gulf, and advancing into 
ithe sea, with its little pier, before which a few Arabian 
eres lie floating. At the back of Kaipha is a forest of 
thriving olive trees; still further on, a road cut in the 
rock and leading to the summit of the Cape of Carmef; 
i there, two vast edifices crown the mountain, ene, the 
jcountry house of Abdalla, Pacha of Acre; the other a 
convent of Carmelite monks, recently erected with the 
'produce of Christian alms, and surmounted by a large 
‘tri-coloured flag, to announce to us the abode and pro- 
ltection of the French. A little lower than the convent, 
immense caverns are hollowed in the granite of the 











and civilising undertaking I have often since contem. | mountain. They are the famous grottoes of the prophets. 


Such is the landscape which surrounded us on enter- 
ing the dusty and narrow streets of Kaipha. The aston- 
ished inhabitants beheld our long caravan with terror. 


We were overtaken by a storm in the middle of the} We knew no one, we had no home, no hospitality to 
’ : 


expect. By chance we met a young Piedmontese who 


of the Holy Land ; ignorance, idleness, and ennwi are the | perpendicularly, like towers above Mount Carmel, and|had executed the functions of vice-consul at Kaipha, 


three great evils, and these might, and ought to be,|}soon covered all the length of the summit of this chain of} since the taking and dilapidation of Acre. 


M. Bianco, 


remedied. These men appeared to me to be sincere and hills. The mountain, just now so brilliant and serene,|the Sardinian consul m Syria, had written without in- 
inoffensive, but credulous even to fanaticism ;—some of} was plunged by degrees in rolling waves of darkness,|forming us, and requested him to welcome us if we 


them at Nazareth seemed real saints upon earth, ani-| 


| 


split here and there by trains of fire. All the horizon 


should pass through Kaipha. He accosted us, enquired 


mated with the most ardent faith and the most active! sank in a few moments, and seemed to close around us;)our names, and conducted us to the door of the dilapi- 


charity ; humble, mild, and patient, and willing servants | 
of their brethren and of the strangers who visit them, | gle majestic rolling, continual and deafening, like the | young sisters. 
Their candid and tranquil countenances are engraven in| waves on the shore of the sea during a tempest. 


the thunder did not burst in claps, it threw out one sin- 


The 


| 


dated house where he lived with his mother and two 
We left our Arabs and horses encamped 


fon the beach near the town, and entered the dwelling of 


my memory, and their hospitality in my heart: their| lightning might be truly said to rush like torrents of fire 1M. Malagamba, which is the name of this young and 


names also I retain; but what avails it that their names, 
should be pronounced on earth provided they are written | 
in heaven, and that their virtues remain entombed in the 


from the heavens, on the black flanks of Carmel. 
oaks on the mountain, and on the hill on which we were 
journeying, bent Jike young plants. The winds, which 


The | friendly vice-consul, 
jmaining on this desolate field of battle, since the total 


He is the only European now re- 


ruin of Acre by the Egyptians. <A little court; a 


shades of those cloisters where it is their pleasure to hide rushed from the caverns and from between the hills, must | wooden staircase leading to a terrace fresh covered with 


them! | 
| 
Same date. | 

On quitting Nazareth, our road wound round a moun- 
tain clothed with fig trees and nopals (the plant to which | 
the cochineal adheres), ‘To the left, opened a green and | 
shady valley; a pretty country house, which recalled | 
those of Europe to our minds, stands alone on one of the 
gentle slopes of this valley; it belongs to an Arab, a 
merchant of St. Jean d’Acre. 

Europeans risk no danger in the neighbourhood of} 
Nazareth: a population, almost entirely Christian, holds| 
itself at their service. After two hours’ march, we) 
reached a succession of little valleys, gracefully inter-| 
spersed between hills that are covered with beautiful | 
forests of green oak. 





of Mount Tabor. 


nate in a peak on the sea, begins to show itself on our 


have swept us from our horses if we had not speedily | 


alighted and found a little shelter behind a fragment of 
rock in the then dry bed of a torrent. 
leaves, upraised in masses by the storm, were carried 


e ! 
above our heads like clouds, and the slender, broken 


branches of the trees showered around us. I remembered 
the Bible, and the prodigies of Elijah, the exterminating 
prophet of the mountain : Ifis grotto was not far from us. | 

The storm having abated in about half an hour, we | 
drank the rain-water which we had collected in our} 
woollen horse-cloths. Having rested a short time about 


The withered | 


palm leaves; behind this terrace two empty chambers 
surrounded only by a divan, the sole indispensable article 
of furniture both for rich and poor throughout all the 
East; a few pots of flowers on the terrace; an aviary 
filled with pretty gray doves and fed by the sisters of 
M. Malagamba; some shelves round the walls on which 
are arranged with much order the cups, the pipes, the 
glasses for liqueur, the little silver vessels for perfumes, 
and some crucifixes of wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
and made at Bethlehem—such is the furniture of this 
modest dwelling, where a deserted family represents one 


half way betwéen Nazareth and Kaipha, we continued |of the powers of Europe for a stipend of one thousand 


Some broken fragments of the | flower water, on little trays of Chinese porcelain. 


our route along the foot of Mount Carmel ; the mountain | piastres, about twelve pounds a year, 
on our left, and a vast plain, watered by a river, on our 
right; Mount Carmel, which we traced in this way dur-|usual in the country. 
These forests separate the plain} ing a march of about four hours, presented every where the jand scented waters ; and we were hardly seated on the 
of Kaipha from the country of Nazareth and the Desert) same severe and solemn aspect. 


Madame Malagamba received us with the ceremonies 
She presented us with perfumes 


It is a gigantic wall,|divan, wiping the drops from our foreheads, when her 
Mount Carmel, an elevated chain of|1ising almost perpendicularly, and every where covered |daughters, two celestial apparitions, came out of the 
hills which rise from the bed of the Jordan and termi-| by a bed of shrubs and odoriferous herbs. 

 aalieda entirely naked. 


re +e 
Phe rock is | next room, and presented us wrth sweetmeats ard orange- 


Such 


left; its dark green outline detaching itself from the deep} mountain have rolled down inte the plain ; they seem like | was the power of beauty on our souls, that, although 
blue sky all undulated with vapours warm as those which|citadels placed there by nature to serve as a shelter for|dying of thirst and exhausted by a march of twelve 


issue from the entrance of a furnace. 
are strewed with luxuriant and hardy vegetation ; and 


Its steep sides) the villages of the Arab labourers. 


|hours, we should have rested in speechless contempla- 


We passed but one of these villages, and in about |tion before these two young girls, if the mother had not 


ts entire surface is thickly clothed with shrubs, contrasted | two hours afterwards perceived the city of Kaipha. The jentreated us to accept what her daughters offered us, 
at distances by the majestic height of the oaks, whose} houses are low-built, without windows, and covered by |The East! the whole East was before ie, such as | bad 
heads tower above them. Masses of gray rock chiseled / flat roofs for keeping off the rain ; above these, the Arabs jdreamed it in my youthful days; my fancy filled with 
by nature into grotesque and colossal forms, pierce the{construct a sort of second story, which has trunks of|/enchanting images of its poets and its narrators. One 
verdure here and there, and reflect the brilliant rays of|trees to support it, and is covered with verdure; this of these delightful girls was but a child, the graceful 
the sun. they inhabit in summer. These terraces were crowded | accompaniment of her sister, as one lovely image reflects 

Such is the prospect which extended as far as the eye! with men and women who watched us passing, and janother. After having offered us all the cares of a sim- 
could reach, to our left; at our feet, the valleys we were | uttered injurious exclamations—their aepect, generally, | ple, interesting, and most poetic hospitality, the young 
traversing fell in gentle slopes, and began to open on the| was ferocious—no one of them, however, dared to de-| girls took their place on each side of their mother on the 
beautiful plain of Kaipha. We climbed the last hillocks|scend and come nearer to insult us. |divan opposite to us. This is the picture which I wish 
which separated us from it, and only lost sight of it for| At seven in the evening we apprdached the city of it were in the power of my words to paint—to preserve 
one moment to recover it the next. These little ascents, | Kaipha, whose domes, white walls, and minarets form—|it in lancuage as I see it in my thoughts; bat while we 
situated between Palestine and maritime Syria,form one}as in all the towns of the East—a : 


: gay snd brilliant | have the 
of those sites at once the most soothing and solemn we] prospect ut a distance. 
1 


power of feeling the force of beauty in all its 
! 
| 


delicacy, in all its shadings, in all its mysteries, we have 
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224 
but one vague and abstract mode of expressing what 
beauty is. Here is the triumph of the genius of painting; 
she, with a single touch, can preserve for future ages the 
ravishing expres-ion of a female face, while the poet can 
only exclaim, * She is beautiful!” his words are believed, 
but his words are not paintings. One young girl, then, 
was seated on the carpet, her feet folded under her, her 
elbow leaning on the knees of her mother, ber head 
thrown a little backward, sometimes raising her blue eyes 
to express to her parent her artless astonishment at our 
words and appearance, sometimes fixing them on us with 
a graceful curiosity, then letting them fall and hiding 
them under her long dark silken lashes, while a new- 
raised blush coloured her cheeks, and an ill-supported 
smile played on her lips. Our extraordinary costume 
was so new to her, and the singularity of our manners 
and habits caused her such a continually increasing sur- 
prise, that it was in. vain her mother made signs, desiring 


to restrain her expression of it, from the fear of giving 
us offence. The simplicity and ingenuousness of her 
emotions manifested themselves, in spite of her efforts, on 
that lovely visage of sixteen; and her whole soul was 
painted in each expression of her features, with so much 
grace, and such transparence, that her thoughts were 
seen beneath, even before she herself was conscious they 
existed. The light rays of sunshine which play upon 
the umbrageous shadows of a limpid stream are less 
changing and less transparent than her physiognomy :— 


our gaze could hardly be diverted from it, and we already | 


felt a serene repose reflected from the aspect of that face 
which none of us can ever forget. 

Mademoiselle Malagamba has that style of beauty 
which exists only in the East; a form perfect as that of 
a Grecian statue; the soul revealed in a look, as in the 
natives of the south, and that sweet innocence of expres- 
sion which is known only among a primitive people, 
When these three requisites of beauty are united in one 
female, and harmonise also with the first flowers of ado- 
leseence,—when the humid rays of sensibility mildly 
light up those eyes in which the soul’s inmost thoughts 
can be read, because its innocence suspects no wrong ; 
when delicacy of contour, virginal purity of outline, sup- 
pleness and elegance of form reveal to the eye the volup- 
tuous characteristics of a being who is born for pure and 
virtuous love, and so unites the soul with the senses, 
that one knows not whether one most loves or most ad- 
mires—then is the image of beauty perfect, and one feels 
on beholding it that entire detight of heart aid mind, 
that harmony of enjoyment, which is not wi at the world 
calls love, but ranks with the love of intellect, the love of 
talent, the love of genius, of a work that has reached 
perfection. Oue mentally exclaims, “I am happy here!” 
and can hardly withdraw oneself from the spot where 
lately one felt nothing perhaps but indifference ; so com- 
plete are the attractions of beauty and intellect. 

Her oriental costume added much to the charms of 
this young maiden’s person, Her long light hair, which 
bordered on the golden auburn, was plaited in number- 


° | 
less tresses, and fell over her uncovered shoulders. A | 


confused mixture of pearls, of sequins, of gold threads, 
and of white and red flowers, were scattered through her 
hair, as if a handful of the entire contents of a casket had 
been showered on her head without choiee or selection, 
But every thing became her; nothing could disfigure her 


LAMARTINE’S 








PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 





were the sole inhabitants of this immense and magnifj- 
cent cenobitical retreat. We were received by them as 
countrymen and friends; they placed at our dispo:al 
three cells, each furnished with a bed, a chair, and a ta. 
ble—articles extremely rare in the East. Our Arabs and 


| journey would have made a splendid subject for his pen- 
jcil. Our Turkish costumes, rich and picturesque; our 
idifferent sorts of arms scattered on the floor around us; 
jour greyhounds crouching at our feet: the three female 
jfigures seated on the Aleppo carpet opposite us; their 
jattitudes full of simplicity, of novelty, and of ease; the|horses took up their abode in the vast inside courts of 
lexpressions of their different physiognomies, while I re-| the monastery. A supper was served us, composed of 
‘lated to them my travels, and compared the customs of| fresh fish, and vegetables cultivated among the rocks of 
Europe with the species of hospitality offered to us by|the mountain. After oar recent fatigues we passed a 
them ; the scented casolettes that were burning in a| most delicious soirée, seated on the broad balcony which 
jcorner of the room, and perfuming the evening air ;/overlooked the sea and the caverns of the prophets; a 
the antique forms of the vases in which they offered | bright clear moon floated above the waves, whose mur. 
jus the sherbet, or the aromatic liquids ;—all this, too, in|muring and coolness reached even to us. We pro- 

mised to pass the morrow in this retreat, to repose 


,a dilapidated room open towards the sea, and where the 
j branches of a palm tree growing in the court introduced | ourselves and horses, and replenish our provisions, 
We were about to enter a new country, where we 


themselves through the large openings representing win- 

dows! How I regret the impossibility of giving this}should find neither town, village, nor fresh water 
ensemble to my friends as it exists in my own remem-| springs; five days of journey in the desert lay stretched 
| brance. before us. 

| Madame Malagamba, the mother, is a Greek woman, 
}born in the island of Cyprus; she was married there at 
‘fourteen years of age, to M. Malagamba; a rich Frank 
|merchant, who was at that time consul at Larnaca. A 
succession of misfortunes and reverses totally deprived 
‘him of fortune. He came to seek the humble appoint- 
jment of consul’s agent at Acre, and died there, leaving 
his wife and their four children in the most complete|height: there is no other view from it but that of the 
|distress. His son, a young man remarkable for intelli- | boundless ocean, and no other noise heard but that of its 
‘gence and probity, was employed by several consuls, and | waves which break unceasingly against the ridge of the 
jat length obtained the place of the Sardinian Consul’s mountain. ‘Tradition says, that this was the school where 
jagent at Kaipha. It was on the slender produce of this Elijah taught the science of the mysteries, and symbolic 
precarious occupation, that he supported his mother and | poetry. ‘The place was admirably fitted, and the voice 
sisters. We were told that the eldest of Madame Mala-| of the ancient prophet, master of a numerous generation 
gamba’s daughters was as beautiful as the one we had|of prophets, must have resounded majestically in the 
‘so much admired, and that she had inspired such an | hollow bosom of the mountain which he had. furrowed 
‘ardent passion in a young religieux of the convent of|by his prodigies, and to which he has left his name ! 
|Kaipha, who had opportunities of seeing her from the} The history of Elijah is one of the most wonderful of 
|terrace of his convent, that he absconded on board an | sacred antiquity ; he is the giant of the holy bards. To 
|English vessel, and embraced the protestant religion, read his life, and his terrible denunciations, it would seem 
|with a view to make her his wife; he had tried various /|as if the soul of the man had been formed of the thunders 
idisguises, and used every possible means for carrying | of the Lord, and that the terrific element on which he 
her off. It was thought at that moment that he was/ was transported up to heaven had been his native one— 
hidden in some town on the coast of Syria, waiting to|This was a fine epic or lyric figure to throw into the 
execute his proyect. But the Turkish authorities watched | poem of the ancient mysteries of Judaic civilisation. 
over the safety of this family ; and if the monks, who | Altogether, the era of the prophets, considered historically, 
exercise the most arbitrary and inflexible justice on the is one of the least intelligible eras of the life of this 
‘brethren of their order, should succeed in discovering the | fugitive people. One perceives, however, and particu- 
fugitive, he would expiate, in eternal captivity, the un-/ larly in the epoch of Elijah, the key to the extraordinary 
happy passion that this fatal beauty had lighted in his;organisation of the community of the prophets; they 
heart. ‘This sister was not presented to us. were evidently a holy and lettered class ; always opposed 
| The night was drawing on, and we were at length to kings ; the consecrated tribunes of the people, exciting 
obliged to tear ourselves away, and seek an asylum in ‘or appeasing them with their songs, their parables, or 
the convent of Mount Carmel. M. Malagamba went’ their menaces, and forming factions in Israel, as the press 
forward to give the fathers intimation of the numerous | and popular oratory does amongst us—struggling against 
guests they were to expect; we arose, and, following the each other, first with the weapon of their words and 
custom of the country, allowed Madame Malagamba and next with lapidation and the sword—exterminating others 
vher daughters to kiss our hands. We then remounted | from off the face of the earth, as Elijah exterminated 
!ouf horses. hundreds, then falling themselves, in turn, and making 
Mount Carmel begins to rise, at some minutes’ walk | place for other dominators of the people: never did 
‘from Kaipha. We climbed it, by a tolerably good road, | poetry, properly so called, play so grand a part in the 
jeut in the rock, on the very edge of the promontory ;/ political drama, in the destinies of civilisation, reason, 
jevery step we ascended discovered to us a new prospect |or passion, There was no oratory like that of Greece 
|of the sea, of the hills of Palestine, and the borders of}and Rome; the orator is too much man there were 
‘Iduma. About half way up, we met one of the fathers | only hymns and lamentations—the poet is divine. What 


22d October, 1832, 
This was a day of repose passed in the monastery of 
Mount Carmel, or in going over the different sites of the 
mountain, and of the grottoes of Elijah and the prophets, 
The principal of these grottoes, evidently hewn by the 
hand of man in the solid rock, is a cave of prodigious 





brilliant, what ardent imagination, must have been pos- 


teas 


PRIUS 





lovely head of fifteen; her bosom was uncovered accord- of Carmel, who had, for forty years, inhabited a small 


ing to the custom of the Arabian women ; a tunic of fine 
muslin, embroidered with silver flowers, was fastened by 
a Cashmere shawl round her waist; her arms were 
passed through the floating sleeves, open to the elbow, | 
of a vest of green tissuc, whose sloping points hung 
gracefully below the hips; wide pantaloons filled with 
many plaits, completed this costume, and her slender 
ankles were encircled by two bracclets of chased silver ; 
one of these bracelets was ornamented with little round | 
silver bells, whose musical sound accompanied each 
movement of her feet. No poet has ever painted such aj 
lovely apparition. ‘The Haidee of Byron in Don Juan | 
has something in it of Mademoiselle Malagamba; but it 
falls short of that perfection of grace and innocence, of 
sweet confusion, of voluptuous languor and bright sere- | 
nity which are mingled in her youthful features. I have | 
engraven her in my remembrance, to paint her hereafter | 
as the type of beauty and of love, in a poem in which I | 
intend to embody my impressions. 

If we had had a painter amongst us, this scene of our) 


house which serves as a sort of hospital for the poor of 
Kaipha, and who ascends and descends the mountain 
twice every day, to join his brethren at their prayers. 
The soft expression of serenity of soul, and gaiety of 
heart, which beamed in his features, struck us forcibly. 
These expressions of tranquil satisfaction are never met 
with but in men of simple lives and generous resolutions. 
The scale of happiness is a descending scale, and exists 
much more frequently in humble stations of life, than in 
the more elevated ranks. God bestows on the one, in 
the gift of internal felicity, what he grants to the other | 
in name, in splendour, and in fortune. Of this I have 
had innumerable proofs; go into a drawing-room, and 
seek out the man whose countenance most bespeaks 
content and inward satisfaction—ask his name, he is poor, 
unknown, and neglected in the world. Almighty Pro- 
vidence reveals itself every where. 

At the door of the handsome monastery, of a dazzling 
whiteness, but recently constructed on the most pointed 
summit of Carmel, two fathers were awaiting us. They 





sessed by that people, to be sd influenced by the song! 
and how surprising, that, independently of the high 
religious feeling contained in them, those songs were 
such a perfect and inimitable monument of grace and 
genius. Society itself was then the prize of the poets 
—their inspirations subjugated. the people. They led 
them as they pleased, either to heroism or to crime ; they 
caused the wicked kings to tremble ; scattered ashes on 
their foreheads; lighted up the fire of patriotism in the 
hearts of their fellow-citizens, bidding them remember, 
in exile and in slavery, the hills of Sion, and the liberty 
of the children of God. I am astonished that, amongst 
all the dramas modern poetry has drawn from the history 
of the Jews, the wonderful drama of the prophets has 
not yet been imagined. It is a splendid subject in the 
history of the world. 


Same date. 


I am just returned from a solitary walk on the fragrant 
slopes of Carmel. I was seated under an arbutus, 4 
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